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THE REDEMPTION OF 
CHARLEY PHILLIPS 



CHAPTER I. 

COME forty odd years ago, on a bright 
^ June evening, a stranger made his ap- 
pearance in one of those sleepy little villages 
which are scattered here and there through 
the Catskill Mountain region. He was very 
small, but well set up, nevertheless, and 
owned a voice that was strong and hearty 
by which he made known his arrival. 

He found a very comfortable place made 
ready for him and some very dainty little 
garments with which to enfold his sturdy 
figure, and best of all there was a lady, a 
loving, smiling lady, who welcomed him 
with open arms and almost smothered him 
with kisses, — calling him her own precious 
little blossom. 
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For four happy years this lady, whom he 
learned to call Mother, was close beside him, 
never going far away, at least during his 
waking hours, and when the little feet had 
learned to take strong, firm steps she would 
walk slowly, very slowly, for she was not 
strong, through sweet wood-paths, and point 
out to him the little wild flowers and mosses 
that grew there. Then she would lead him 
out to an open place and show him away off 
in the distance the river, down which the 
boats went sailing to the distant city where 
Father was, and where the toys and books 
that he loved had lived till Father had coaxed 
them to come up into the mountains and 
play with Charley. 

One rainy, cold March day, just after she 
had finished his first kilt suit and had told 
him he was going to have his long curls cut 
off and to wear the new suit and be a real 
boy, something happened. 

Nora, the kitchen girl, went up and down 
stairs with hot water bottles and pitchers, 
and Mrs. Hobbs, next door, came in and took 
him in her lap and tried to interest him in a 
story book, and then a strange man came 
hurriedly in and went right up stairs and 
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when he came down he told Mrs. Hobbs 
that Mrs. Phillips had gone. Gone! His 
mother gone somewhere and not taken 
him? It couldn't be; why, she never would 
do that! Then he cried and screamed and 
pleaded to be taken to her room; and Miss 
Allen, who lived down the road and had been 
Mama's dearest friend, came and took him 
in her arms and, while her tears dropped on 
his face, called him poor little baby and tried 
to tell him how God had taken his Mother to 
live with Him. 

"Didn't God know Mother always took me 
with her?" he asked. 

Soon Father came home and scarcely no- 
ticed him, and Miss Allen told Nora to put 
some clothes and a few toys in a bag and she 
would take him home with her till Auntie 
came. 

So he stayed with Miss Allen till one day 
when everybody in town went up to his home 
and he went too, and his aunties and uncles 
came and kissed him and said, "Poor baby! 
poor baby !" Then his sharp little ears heard 
someone say, "Are you going to let him see 
his mother?" and he cried, "Oh, did God let 
Maina come home again? Let me see her, 
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let me see Mama." All the folks looked-at 
each other, but no one moved till Uncle 
Robert said: "Perhaps it would be be&t; 
what do you say, George?" turning to 
Charley's father. Mrs. Hobbs said, "Shall 
I take him in ?" and Father nodded. 

So hand in hand Mrs. Hobbs and Charley 
went into the parlor and he saw lots of 
flowers and a big gray box, but he looked in 
every chair and saw no Mother. 

Mrs. Hobbs led him gently to the big gray 
box and, lifting him in her strong arms, said : 
"See, Charley, this is Mother's house that she 
used to live in. She is safe and happy and she 
won't be sick or tired any more. You know 
how tired she used to get. Aren't you glad 
she won't be tired?" 

And Charley looked with wide-open ques- 
tioning gaze first at the still form and then 
at Mrs. Hobbs, and made no answer, but he 
went out quietly ; and who shall say that the 
All Father did not bless him with the "Peace 
that passeth understanding." 

In a few days everything was packed in 
boxes and barrels and Mr. Gardner, the ex- 
pressman, came with a great, big team to 
carry them all away. Aunt Abby, Father's 
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sister, and Charley, stopped all night at Miss 
Allen's and Nora came down in the morning 
to say "Goodbye," and then they took the 
train and rode right along beside that same 
blue river that Mama had pointed out to 
him so many times, till they came to the big 
city. Papa put Auntie and Charley in a car- 
riage drawn by two horses and they were 
whisked around corners, in and out among 
other carriages till he wondered if they were 
ever going to stop. At last they got out at a 
big building, where there were lots of people 
hurrying to and fro. Then off they went 
again on a boat, then on another ride, this 
time in an open carriage among quieter 
scenes, till at last they stopped at an old 
gray house with lots of windows and a great 
big chimney. Just as they reached the big 
door stone, the door itself was opened from 
the inside and they stepped into a wide hall 
with a great big mirror at the other end in 
which Charley thought he saw another little 
boy. A big rosy Irish girl said: "It's glad 
to see ye I am. Miss Abby. It's tired ye must 
be after the long trip, and how's the little 
feller?" 
"We are both quite comfortable, thank 
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you, Bridget. Is the fire lighted in the 
grate ?" 

"Yes, mum. The room's foine and warrum. 
rU bring you a hot drink and a bite to eat." 

"Don't bother about me, Bridget, but you 
may bring Charley a slice of bread and but- 
ter and a glass of milk." 

Left to himself, while Aunt Abby removed 
her wraps, Charley looked around the room ; 
when she called him and began to remove 
his coat, (he was holding his hat in his hand, 
for Mama had taught him to remove it when 
he entered a house) he said, "Are we going 
to live here now?" 

"Yes," replied his Aunt, "do you think you 
will like it here ?" 

"Yes, I think so. I know I would if Mama 
could live here, too." 

At first. Father and Auntie and Bridget 
indoors, and Big Tom, the gardener, out 
doors, made many opportunities to interest 
Charley in the things about him. Warm- 
hearted Bridget discovered a liking he had 
for certain cookies and pears and apples, and 
Tom was delighted that the little lad, as he 
called him, was interested in the flowers and 
even the vegetables of the garden. As time 
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wore on Father became engrossed in busi- 
ness, and Auntie, true to her Puritanical 
trainings began to fear lest too much atten- 
tion should spoil the boy, and the loving 
little heart that had opened so sweetly to 
the Mother's sympathetic touch, shriveled 
and grew warped in this sterner atmosphere. 

Then came the school days when he 
wrestled with his A's and B's, and later with 
those awful multiplication tables. When he 
reached the age of ten, he was once more 
transplanted. The family moved this time 
to Vermont. On the trip Charley, wide 
awake, and longing to explore everything 
new, became irritable and even sulky at 
being confined closely to his seat, even 
though he had the one nearer the window. 
He squirmed and kicked the copper toes 
of his shoes against the seat in front until 
his Aunt, losing all patience, boxed his ears 
sharply. At this juncture a kindly, sweet- 
faced old lady across the aisle delved deep 
into a large basket and found a big, red 
apple and some ginger cookies for a tired 
little boy who wore his suit. 

The new home seemed, somehow, quite 
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familiar to Charley; in fact its immediate 
surrounding|S were very similar to those 
about the mountain home where he had 
spent those four happy years. 

Across the street was a large grove of 
spruce trees and beyond them a good sized 
lake which reminded him of the river and 
the woodland with Mother. 

At this new home he found a teacher and 
a neighbor who understood him and called 
forth the earnest, loving traits which were 
his inheritance from his Mother. He had 
been repressed so long, however, that except 
when directly under their influence, he with- 
drew from his playmates and plunged into 
introspection. 

At seventeen he entered college and began 
to make friends with those of his own age, 
especially with those who were interested in 
outdoor sports. He became quite a popular 
leader in football and track circles. Being 
of an inquiring turn of mind he found study 
for the most part easy, and was looking for- 
ward to the day when he should enter on 
special preparation for a life work either in 
the medical or legal field. He was not quite 
certain as to his pfef^rence. When iti con- 
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tact with Dr. Bailey, the leading practitioner 
in his home town, the scale turned toward 
medicine; but when his father's staunch 
friend, Judge Bowles, visited the family, he 
was quite sure law was the most to be de- 
sired. 

During Charley's junior year his father 
met with severe financial losses and while 
laboring under the depression these caused, 
was exposed to a severe storm, contracted 
pneumonia and died very suddenly. 

When his executor. Judge Bowles, took 
charge of the estate, he found finances badly 
crippled, the old homestead being about the 
only asset not affected. There was a small 
bank account out of which a legacy of five 
hundred dollars payable to Aunt Abby could 
be drawn. This left a comparatively small 
balance for college expenses. So the Judge 
went carefully over the matter with Charley 
and it was decided that for a time, at least, 
it would be well to set dreams aside and ac- 
cept a fairly remunerative position offered 
him by the firm with which his father had 
been identified for several years. 

This point having been decided, then came 
the question of keeping up the home. Aunt 
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Abbic said she would remain if Charley 
wished it, but made it very plain that she 
much preferred returning to New York. A 
chum, Elmer Dickinson, who was at the 
house during one of these discussions, de- 
cided to persuade his mother to take Charley 
into their home. She consented to his com- 
ing to them for the holiday season while 
Elmer was home and promised to consider 
the matter and give a final answer before the 
next school year opened. 

The following morning, Elmer could 
scarcely wait for breakfast before gratify- 
ing his desire to tell Charley of the oppor- 
tunity. 

'*I am afraid your mother is assuming too 
much responsibility," said Aunt Abby. 

"Oh, no," said Elmer, "Fm sure it is all 
right. My Mother has always taught us 
children to 'look before we leap,' and she has 
set us a very good example. I don't remem- 
ber that my Mother ever made any move 
that she had not thoroughly considered. If 
she was anyone else but Mother I think Fd 
be a little jealous of her interest in Charley. 
Come on, Charley, let's go over and &te 
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what her plans are and then I'll help you 
transfer your baggage." 

"What do you think of the proposition, 
Judge?" said Aunt Abby. 

"Well, my acquaintance with Elmer's 
mother is somewhat limited, but from the 
testimony her son gives, I should say that 
Charley is most fortunate." 

"Thank you. Judge, I shall repeat that de- 
cision to Mother," said Elmer. "Perhaps 
you will come over and see Charley's quar- 
ters when we have them in order, and meet 
my parents." 

"I shall be glad to. Thank you, Elmer." 

So the boys hastened to their task of read- 
justment and left Aunt Abby and the judge 
to arrange other matters incidental to the 
closing of the house. 

"A mighty fine boy, that," said the judge. 
"I am glad Charley has such a friend. He 
has initiative, which is the very thing 
Charley seems to lack. Charley has ideals, 
I know, but he's afraid, somehow, to bring 
them out." 

"I'm afraid you would spoil him with flat- 
tery. Judge, if you were with him continu- 
ously," said Aunt Abby. 
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"Honest praise, my dear lady, is never 
flattery. If our parents and grandparents 
had been less afraid of praise, there would 
be fewer failures and fewer schemers among 
men and women in active life to-day. The 
coming generation, I believe, will be more 
self-reliant. They will think, each for him- 
self, and the Powers that be, at present, the 
ministers, the doctors, the law-givers who 
have sat in the seat of authority, will find 
themselves hard pressed upon by the rising 
intelligence of the coming generation. 

"Possibly you think me a fanatic, but I 
know whereof I speak. It has been my privi- 
lege, as well as my duty, to be active on the 
judicial side of life's expression, and I have 
come to see that deep within every human 
life, however imbedded in the muck of mis- 
taken understanding of the law, lies the 
spark of divinity that will sometime, some- 
where, burst into flame and redeem the mor- 
tal, *yet so as by fire,' even as the Scripture 
hath said.'' 

Arrived at Elmer's home, the boys found 
Mrs. Dickinson on the second floor in a large 
room, adjoining the one Elmer occupied 
when at home. 
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"Good morning, Mrs. Dickinson/' said 
Charley. "It's awfully good of you to make 
room for me. I was wondering what I 
should do, for I know my Aunt Abby never 
liked living here in Vermont. She somehow 
seems lost away from her old friends. I 
didn't want to go back to the old home, and 
besides, it really seems absolutely necessary 
that I accept the position offered me." 

"There, Charley, please say no more about 
it, I am glad to assist in the readjustment 
of your life. At any rate, we'll make a try 
at it. I am going to let you have this room. 
Would you like to bring your furnishings or 
take it just as it is?" 

"Which would you prefer, Mrs. Dickin- 
son?" 

"I have no preference ; perhaps, though, it 
would be well for you to ask your Aunt's 
opinion." 

"Thank you for reminding me, it was 
thoughtless of me not to consider her." 

"Only the thoughtlessness of inexperience, 
and very excusable. Now, run along, be- 
cause we want to get to rights as quickly as 
possible." 

"Aunt Abby, Aunt Abby, where are you ?" 
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"Here in the front chamber. What's the 
matter?" 

"What do you think I had best take over 
to Elmer's?" 

"Oh, I suppose you'll want to take all the 
truck your room's filled up with." 

"Shall I take the chamber set?" 

"What did Mrs. Dickinson say?" 

"She said I could bring mine or use the 
one in the room." 

"I suppose I'll have to go over and see 
her, though mercy knows I have got enough 
to do to get ready to go back to New York." 

"Please don't worry yourself, but let 
Charley take the room just as it stands," said 
Elmer. 

"Are you sure your mother has no objec- 
tion to such an arrangement ?" 

"Yes, ma'am. She simply wants Charley 
to feel at home." 

"What do you say, Charley, want your 
own furniture?" 

"I'm not particular and 'twill make less 
disturbance for her if I take the room as it 



is." 



Well, move your personal belongings, 
your clothes and other truck and by the time 
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youVc through Til be able to look you up 
bedding, towels and so forth. It isn't right 
for Mrs. Dickinson to have to furnish those 
things when you have plenty." 

"Hi, Charley, Tve got an idea," said Elmer, 
when they were quietly gathering things 
together in Charley's room. 

"What is it ?" 

"Let's go down and ask Ben if he'll let us 
have his team, instead of trotting back and 
forth carrying things over by hand. Gee, I 
want to get this thing done before your Aunt 
gets on our track again. Glory, I'm glad 
she isn't my mother. Do you suppose my 
mother 'd let me get things together hit or 
miss? No, indeed, she'd be here telling me 
how to do it best. Oh, well, come on, let's 
go down to Ben's." 

As they opened the door to go out, they 
caught a glimpse of Aunt Abby going 
through a doorway on the other side of the 
hall. 

They looked at each other in surprise and 
as they went out of the door Charley said, 
I hope she didn't hear you." 

If she did, she heard only the truth," said 
Elmer stoutly. 



4i 
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Ben was a simple-minded fdlow, who, 
since the death of his mother two years be- 
fore, lived alone in a little cottage. He was 
a handy man of all work for the neighbor- 
hood, sometimes teaming, sometimes work- 
ing in the gardens, or in cleaning time, beat- 
ing rugs and carpets and washing windows. 
A jovial soul, whose only companions were 
his dog, horse and cat! He was a favorite 
with the boys. In their younger days he 
had taken them on many a tramp and 
showed them where wild strawberries^ 
blackberries and blueberries grew. Then in 
the autumn he had helped them gather 
chestnuts and hickory nuts. The boys found 
Ben busily greasing the axles on the light 
express wagon. 

"That's right, Ben," said Charley; "grease 
them well so you won't break my Lares and 
Penates during the process of transporta- 
tion." 

"Hullo, boys, hullo, mighty glad to see 
you. What's that you're saying about trans- 
portation, Charley? Going to leave us?" 

"I'm not going very far, but I'd like your 
help just the same. Can you give me a lift ?" 

"Well now, Caesar and I were most ready 
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to jog over the hill to town, but tomorrow 
will do just as well for that trip. How much 
of a boost do you want, boy?" 

"Just over to Elmer's. His mother has 
agreed to take me in so Aunt Abby can go 
back to New York." 

"So you're going to live with Elmer's folks. 
Well, you're a lucky dog. Ma'am Dickinson 
is one fine woman and the boss is honest as 
the day. We won't say anything about 
Elmer, he's too close. There! that job's 
done. I'll be ready in a jiffy. You boys can 
harness while I go in and brush up." 

Soon they were on the way. 

"I saw the Judge down to the depot this 
morning," said Ben. "Has he gone home? 
Mighty fine man, the Judge, nothing stuck 
up about him." 

"You bet there isn't. He's a dandy; even 
Elmer will agree to that." 

"I'd have to or get a punching from 
Charley, I expect." 

"Well, here we are," said Ben. "Now for 
the grand move ; where's your luggage ?" 

He backed Csesar up to the side door and, 
with a parting admonition as to his conduct, 
followed the boys into the house. Aunt Abby 
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had been busy during their absence. Every- 
thing had been gathered, according to its 
nature, into neat piles. The clothing was all 
carefully sorted and tied in old sheets to 
protect it from the dust. 

The boys looked at each other and smiled. 

"One strike/' said Elmer, "now slide.*' 

"Hello, Ma, did you think we were lost?*' 

"Well, I was wondering why you didn't 
come over, but it's all right. I take it you 
are not going to bring your furniture, 
Charley." 

"Aunt Abby thought it would be easier for 
you if I didn't." 

"It would not bother me. I should let 
you boys do the moving. Shall I come up 
and help you settle, or are you sufficient unto 
yourselves ?" 

"We'll get on all right. Ma. You're a 
dandy to make things comfortable for us. 
By the way, I 'most forgot to tell you what 
Judge Bowles said about you." 

"Now, don't be foolish, Elmer, the Judge 
might not care to have his remarks re- 
peated." 

"Oh, I told him I should repeat it, and he 
didn't forbid me. He just said Charley was 
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most fortunate in having you take an inter- 
est in him." 

"Elmer is not telling you, Mrs. Dickinson, 
that it was what he said to the Judge that 
won the verdict. I want to thank you; it 
may seem foolish in a great, husky fellow 
like me, but I did dread the going among 
strangers." 

"I think I understand about that, Charley. 
I remember a time in my life when I felt the 
same. I'm glad this big boy of mine thought 
out the plan, not alone because it makes you 
more comfortable, but because it shows me 
I have not failed in my attempt to teach my 
boy consideration for someone besides self." 



CHAPTER 11. 

A LITTLE more than a year has passed. 
^^^ In the home life it had been for the most 
part a peaceful, even happy year for Charley, 
though, except during Elmer's vacations, he 
had kept quietly by himself. Yet his business 
position was not suited to his temperament ; 
the hours were long, the work heavy and 
there was a sameness about it that was be- 
ginning to irritate and gall him. 

Mrs. Dickinson tried to interest Charley 
in the social side of the community, but he 
would generally reply that he had had an un- 
usually heavy day's work and did not feel 
like going anywhere. 

An investigating trait of character was the 
bulwark that kept him from disaster and de- 
feat. He was a born student, an inveterate 
reader, both critical and analytical. The 
scientific and philanthropic problems of the 
world at large held a sort of fascination for 
him. 

With the Christmas holidays, three 
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cousins, two boys and a girl, came to the 
Dickinsons. As Elmer's birthday came on 
the twenty-third and that of Bertram (the 
eldest of the cousins) came on the twenty- 
eighth, there was planned a week of unusual 
jolly good cheer and feasting. Charley 
threw himself into all plans with an enthu- 
siasm which surprised Mrs. Dickinson and 
even Elmer. 

Now it happened that an uninvited guest 
crept stealthily in and peeped laughingly 
from behind the Christmas decorations, 
climbed on chair backs and whispered softly 
into little pink ears; then merrily set the 
golden curls of Adela's regal head dancing 
till Charley's peace of mind became as fluc- 
tuating as the weathercock in a gale of wind. 
Oh! little Dan Cupid, what a mischievous 
sprite you are ! 

Adela was quite as much interested in 
Charley. Being considerable of a flirt, she 
could not resist teasing him, however, and 
Fred Harrington, who was always ready to 
dance attendance at her slightest nod, be- 
came her ally. 

In looks, as well as temperament, Fred was 
the direct opposite of Charley. Wide-awake 
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as to the things transpiring in the world of 
action, but with none of the finer under- 
standing of life; selfish, not cruelly so, just 
aggressive and thoughtless. 

Time flew by, and each young man con- 
tinued to see in Adela his bright, particular 
star. Charley, in his dreams of her, looked 
forward to a time when he could make for 
her a home well provided with comforts, and 
in furtherance of this end he devoted him- 
self more assiduously to his work and grew 
more and more familiar with its various 
branches, hoping he might eventually win 
a partnership. 

Fred, at the same time, was quite content 
with his position and the resulting remuner- 
ation, and decided he needed only Adela's 
companionship to place him on the high road 
to happiness and success. 

Secretly Adela preferred Charley, yet, on 
the other hand, she liked the excitement of 
social life better than the quiet of home, and 
had not sufficient patience to wait for 
Charley's slower attainment. 

Life had not yet taught her that all true 
growth is rooted in eternity and measured 
by the same rhythm which holds the stars 
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in their courses and swings the seasons on 
their yearly rounds. 

When, on one bright October day, nearly 
two years after the Christmas party the wed- 
ding bells rang out a merry peal for Adela 
and Fred, Charley refused to join in the 
festivities; shortly afterwards he removed 
from Mother Dickinson's to a boarding 
house ilearer his place of business. Mother 
Dickinson regretted his action, but under- 
standing, offered no objection. 

Charley plunged more deeply into work 
and joined the mad rush towards wealth for 
its own sake. The coveted partnership was 
his, but it came with its glory faded, and 
proved to be, in a way, a curse rather than a 
blessing, for he cherished and catered in 
every way to a desire to show Adela that he 
could outrun the man she had chosen. The 
years dragged slowly by; except on the one 
plane of business he might as well have drop- 
ped out of the world. 

The men at the office gradually drew more 
and more away from him, other associates 
began to avoid him and speak of him as that 
rich, crusty old bachelor, and he began to 
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realize that most lonesome of lonesome con- 
ditions, being "alone in a crowd." 

Once in a while he would go around to the 
Dickinson's, for he kept always a very tender 
feeling for the friends who had helped him 
when he started on his lone pathway. 

On one of these visits, just after Father 
Dickinson had returned from a visit to 
Elmer, who had married and was living in 
a prosperous city of the middle west, he 
spoke of the comfortable, pleasant home, the 
little wife and baby granddaughter. 

Charley suddenly remarked: "Well! Fm 
glad Elmer, and all the others for that mat- 
ter, are so happily situated ; but somehow it 
doesn't seem quite fair that I should be side- 
tracked." 

Mother Dickinson arose and crossing to 
wh^re he sat gazing into the grate fire, laid 
her hand gently on his shoulder and said:. 
"Excuse me, Charley, but are you quite sure 
you did not sidetrack yourself? I have tried 
to say this before, but you always managed 
to shut me out. Charley, I am as much in- 
terested in your well-being as in Elmer's and 
it seems to me you have deliberately forced 
yourself into your present condition." 
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A tiny gleam of light shot through the 
darkness in which Charley had been grop- 
ing. 

"Granting you're right, Mother Dickin- 
son, how does that help the present situa- 
tion?" 

"Why, my dear boy, that's easy?" 

"Easy? I don't see it so — " 

"Wait, let's suppose a case? You have 
started on a journey, and have, because of 
some confusion of external things, taken a 
wrong turn. You have begun to realize that 
you are not reaching the desired end of your 
journiey. What would you do if this was so 
in the purely material world?" 

"Why, turn round and take the first pos- 
sible short cut to the place I wished to 
reach." 

"Of course. Why don't you use the same 
good sense in regard to your present pro- 
blem ?" 

But how? I don't quite see what you 



DV 



mean. 



In the first place, what have you been 
doing?" 

"Why, plodding along at my work." 
"That's just it, plodding. Charley, work 
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shouldn't be a plod, it should be a joy, a song, 
the gladness of expression; furthermore, 
why should we want to limit ourselves to 
one small field of expression, when all the 
universe of thought, feeling and action 
awaits conscious manipulation? I'm afraid, 
Charley, 'All work and no play has made 
Jack a dull boy/ " 

"I ste what you mean. Tve been a dreamer 
of dreams and because some of them did not 
come true, I refused to go on. Thank you! 
I am ready to turn about, but I fear I shall 
have to trouble you to help me find the way." 

"I shall be glad to assist. Don't you re- 
member how Ben used to say 'I was a power- 
ful meddler' ?" 

"Ben certainly had a most profound 
respect for your ability. How is he ? I must 
find time to see him." 

"That's right. Poor Ben, his rheumatism 
is bothering him considerably, and since 
Csesar died he doesn't get out much." 

"Why ! it's eleven o'clock, I must be going. 
May I come again soon? I shall need ad- 
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Vice. 
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1 hope you will continue to consider this 
home and come whenever you feel disposed." 
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"Thank you. Good night, Mother, good 
night, Dad." 

Life had a new aspect for Charley ; instead 
of burying himself in his paper during the 
car ride across the city, he found himself 
studying his fellow passengers. The land- 
lady looked after him in surprise as he 
climbed the stairs to his room. 

"The old bach was actually smiling," she 
said to the maid who was just finishing the 
bread-mixing in the kitchen. 

It was almost a month later before 
Charley found time to visit Mother Dickin- 
son again. In the meantime, business had 
demanded long hours and much concentra- 
tion, and he had also compelled himself to 
give those whom he met in the office and 
elsewhere, cheerful greetings, and he had 
even ventured into the living room on one 
or two occasions. 

One day he was busily employed in the 
stock room. A boy approached; "You're 
wanted on the 'phone," he said. 

Taking up the receiver Charley was sur- 
prised to hear a woman's voice say, "Is this 
Mr. Phillips?" 

"Yes, Madam." 
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A laugh and "Fve got you guessing, 
Charley," told him it was Mother Dickin- 
son. 

"What's happened to you?" she said, "I 
thought you were coming around again 
soon." 

"I meant to, truly, but things have been 
booming lately; getting quiet again now, 
though. Anything special? How's Dad 
and the others?" 

"All about as usual. I called up to tell you 
I had. heard of a chance for you to improve 
your conditions." 

"How? When?" 

"Come over tonight, can't you, and we'll 
consider the case?" 

"Thank you, I'll come with pleasure." 

"Come around for dinner. Edith and the 
babies are here for a few days. I won't de- 
tain you longer now, but shall hope to see 
you not later than 6.30." 

"Thank you, I'll be there. Good-bye." 

"Mama, here's man," said a tiny little 
fairy who was curled up on the rug before 
th^ grate fire in the dining room, as Edith 
and Grandma appeared from the adjoining 
room. 
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"How do you do, Charley, youVe looking 
better than you did when I was home last. 
Margie, can't you /say how-do-you-do, to 
Uncle Charley r' 

"How-de-do; I got a bruffer in there," 
nodding toward the room out of which 
Mother and Grandmother had come. 

"A. what ?" said Charley. 

"BruflFer, 'ittle bruflFer." 

"Brother," said Grandma. 

"Oh, that's it! Will you let me see him?" 

"Can I, Mama?" 

"Yes, dear, he's wide awake now." 

Margie proudly led the way to where, in 
a big old-fashioned rocking chair, a tiny mite 
of humanity lay. "That's bruffer," she said. 

Two great brown eyes looked up into 
Charley's face. If he had been a woman he 
would have said, "Oh, what a darling, what's 
his name ?" Being a man he said, "Some kid, 
Edith." 

Grandpa appeared, tossed Margie up on 
his shoulder, put his finger in the^baby's tiny 
hand, and said, "How-de-do, Boss. Are they 
treating you all right?" then to Grandma, 
"Dinner all ready?" 

Later when Edith had taken the two 
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babies up stairs for the night and Grandpa 
had settled down near the cheerful grate fire 
with his favorite pipe and the evening pa- 
pers, Grandma slowly explained to Charley 
the scheme she had thought of for his com- 
fort and happiness. 

"When you were here last, I confess I 
hardly knew what to think or say. Father 
and I were considering an invitation from 
Elmer to spend the coming two months at 
his home, so I could not say come back to 
us; besides I was not quite sure that you 
would care to do so. Now I have a proposi- 
tion to put before you, that appeals to me 
strongly; possibly you will not be attracted 
by it ; if not, reject it. I shall not be hurt in 
the least. This is the proposition: Within 
the past week I received a letter from a 
schoolmate in which she spoke of a mutual 
friend. 

"This mutual friend married rather late in 
life and went to Lowell, Massachusetts. For 
a time she wrote quite regularly, then sud- 
denly the letters stopped. Just after you 
were here, my schoolmate wrote me from 
St. Johnsbury, where she was visiting. On 
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the street car she noticed a woman who 
seemed strangely familiar ; so familiar in fact 
that at last she rose, crossed the car and 
asked: 'Isn't this Mrs. Baxter?' 

" 'Yes, it's Matilda Baxter and you are 
Adeline Fernald. I never expected to see 
you here.' 

"Ignoring the note of chilliness Mrs. Fer- 
nald said: 'Are you living here? I wrote 
you several times in Lowell and at last heard 
you had moved away. What had I done that 
you suddenly refused to write?' 

" 'Nothing, Adeline, nothing at all. I 
never realized you might feel that way. We 
met with hard luck and I was too proud to 
let my friends know,' replied Mrs. Baxter. 
Oh ! I'm sorry ; are things better now ?' 
No, worse and I'm almost discouraged. 
John met with a serious accident and will not 
be able to do any hard work. I am lame and 
have lost the sight of one eye. So you see 
we are up against it. We're not starving, to 
be sure and we have a small house here, but 
it's hard just the same.' 

"That is the story as my friend wrote it 
to me. I have made some inquiries and it 
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seems to me it's a good chance for you to 
make yourself comfortable and help those 
two worthy souls/' 

"How do you mean ? I don't quite get the 
connection." 

''Make a home for yourself and hire the 
Baxters as caretakers. I am sure the ex- 
pense would be merely nominal and the re- 
turns most satisfactory." 

"I see, I see. That sounds rather inter- 
esting, ril consider it and let you know my 
decision." 

Edith, who had returned to the room and 
busied herself with some light work, now 
rose and went to the piano. "Do you know 
these new songs, Charley?" she said. 

"I don't do much singing these days. Play 
them through for me; I should love to hear 
you." 

"Why! what an old fogy you are. Come 
now, you must sing if I play." 

"All right. What have you there?" 

"This seems like old times. Why don't 
you run down to our place once in a while? 
Arthur would be delighted." 

"Why, I don't know. I'd like to— but I 
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guess Fve sort of got into a business rut and 
can't get out/' 

"That's foolish. You'll be an old man be- 
fore you're a young one, if you don't look 
out Ruts are awful poor things to get into, 
aren't they, Mother? Hark! there's baby 
crying. Good night, Charley. Come down 
for the week-end soon." Edith hurriedly ran 
up stah-s. 



CHAPTER III. 

JUST as the early twilight was settling 
over the city about a month later, a man 
and a woman alighted from the train and 
passed through the railroad station to an 
open square where several lines of street cars 
stood ready to transport passengers to the 
various suburbs. 

They inquired of a policeman where they 
would find the Riverdale car. "Right this 
way," he said; noticing that they were lame 
he took the grip which the woman carried 
and stepped just ahead of them to the car. 
Passing the grip to the conductor he turned 
to assist the couple to enter the car. "You're 
all right now," he said. "How far are you 
going?" 

"No. 21 Elm Avenue. Is it a long ride?" 

"Some little distance, but Drew will get 
you there O. K." He touched his helmet 
lightly and disappeared in a maze of vehicles 
as the conductor rang the bell. 

Twenty-one Elm Avenue was one of a 

4S 
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group of six two-apartment houses which 
had been erected within the year and had 
proved to be a profitable investment for the 
builder and cosy homes for the tenants, most 
of whom were young couples with small chil- 
dren. 

In the lower apartment at No. 21, our 
friend Charley was rather restlessly pacing 
the floor. Mother Dickinson had intended 
to be there to greet her old schoolmate, but 
was detained. As the car came to a stop and 
the strangers alighted, Phillips quietly 
opened the door and waited for them to ap- 
proach. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, I presume? I am 
Mr. Phillips. Come right in. Mrs. Dickin- 
son is very sorry that she is unable to greet 
you, Mrs. Baxter," he said. 

"I should have been pleased to see her," 
said Mrs. Baxter. "She was very kind to 
interest herself in my behalf. I hope neither 
of you will regret the arrangement." 

"I trust everything will prove satisfactory. 
I shall try to be reasonable," replied Phillips. 
"Have you had any dinner ?" 

"Yes, thank you, we ate at the Junction. 
I $hould like to brew a cup of tea, as I am 
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rather tired, and a good cup of tea always 
rests me. Perhaps you will drink •^ one?" 

"Thank you, I don't mind if I do. Perhaps 
I had better show you the rooms at once. 
The two front ones I will reserve for my own 
use. The two in the rear of the bathroom are 
at your disposal." 

Mrs. Baxter walked slowly down the hall, 
removing her wraps as she did so. "These 
rooms iare very pleasant," she said as she 
entered one and laid her bonnet on the bed. 
Then she stepped into the kitchen. 

"I know I shall love to work here," she 
said, as she filled a small kettle and set it on 
the gas range. 

"I think you will find tea and other things 
in the pantry," said Phillips. "Mrs. Dickin- 
son ordered some provisions, I know." 

"I have plenty in my bag, thank you; I 
always carry some when I travel. By the 
way, at what hour do you wish breakfast 
served and do you drink coflFee?" 

"I will get to-morrow's breakfast at the 
Cafe. It is always a light meal vnth nie; 
coffee, cereal, a soft boiled, dropped or 
scrambled egg. I shall expect dinfier at 
six-thirty." 
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"I will have it ready. Do you wish to 
suggest the menu ?" 

"No, use your own judgment. I am not 
fussy about my food. One can hardly afford 
to be fussy in a boarding house." 

A week elapsed and everything had been 
quietly and agreeably adjusted, when, what 
seemed at first, to be an unwelcome depar- 
ture from routine presented itself as Phillips 
entered his apartment. 

An indistinct murmur of voices in the 
Baxter's sitting room awoke in him a feeling 
of annoyance, which was augmented several 
degrees by the sight of the^ dining table, 
which was arranged for a party of five. He 
was at the point of summoning Mrs. Baxter 
and demanding an explanation ; then his bet- 
ter judgment suggested waiting for develop- 
ments. 

As he entered the dining room from the 
hall. Mother Dickinson advanced from the 
kitchen, her face drawn down in lines of 
mock fear, as she said: "I hope, Charley, 
you are not going to turn us out, because we 
dropped in uninvited? Dad and I wanted 
to see how things were with you before we 
ran away to Elmer's for a couple of months. 
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and Mrs. Baxter insisted on our stopping 
for dinner/' 

"Why, Mother Dickinson! I am glad to 
see you ; turn you out ? I bet I won't ! Hello, 
Dad, hello. Mrs. Baxter, you acted quite 
right. How's everybody over your way. 
Mother?" 

"All about as usual, thank you; what do 
you think of my scheme now?" 

"What scheme?" 

"Why, this home of your own." 

"To be sure, how thick I am. Thanks to 
your thoughtfulness, I am very comfortable. 
Has Mrs. Baxter shown you the various 
nooks and corners? How long you been 
here?" 

"We came out on the three ten car. Yes, 
Mrs. Baxter has let me peek into every room 
and we've had a delightful time recalling 
past friends and scenes. Dad and Mr. Bax- 
ter have been on a tramp. I shall have to 
confess, Charley, I've been meddling some 



more." 



"That's fine ! What did you find to adjust 
this time?" 

"Well, as Dad and I leave day after to- 
morrow for a two months' visit with Elmer, 
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I thought Fd better provide you with a 
mother, pro tern, so suggested that Matilda 
better assume the role at once by joining us 
at dinner to-night. She was rather timid, 
but I agreed to assume all responsibility and 
here we are." 

''Right again, Mother Dickinson. I am 
sure it will prove to be a ple^tsant arrange- 
ment. I kind of felt there was something 
missing and couldn't tell just what." 

"Mother, you'd better begin now to stop 
meddling for awhile ; perhaps your daughter- 
in-law will not be as tractable," said Dad. 

"Don't borrow trouble. Father, I know 
when to meddle and when to let things 
alone," Mrs. Dickinson replied. 

"AH right. Mother, all right, I won't quar- 
rel with you. Charley, good fortune seems 
to be hovering pretty close to your door. 
Baxter's a mighty fine chap." 

"I suppose he's shown you all about the 
place, Dad?" 

"Yes, and then we walked up to the new 
park and over to the Point, where they're 
driving piles for the new pier." 

"Are they working on the pier? How 
are things coming on over there?" 
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"Quite fast, I assure you. There's quite 
a boom in real estate out this way, I under- 
stand." 

"So I hear; Crawford was telling me two 
or three large business firms are talking of 
locating on this side of the river. He also 
said the Christian Scientists were going to 
build a church on Laurel Street." 

"How is Crawford? Didn't he meet with 
an accident some little time ago ? What was 
it? I remember hearing something about 
it." 

"He was trimming up some of his trees 
and fell and broke his arm, but he's all right 
again. I'll have to get Crawford out here 
some evening, you'll like him, Baxter." 

"Speaking of Mr. Crawford makes me 
think of Ben," said Mrs. Dickinson; "poor 
fellow, he's sick in bed. Mandy Blake came 
up to the house yesterday to tell me. Liab is 
staying with him nights and she or her 
mother are with him off and on during the 
day. Why don't you run over and sec him ?" 

"I will; I'll make it in my way to go to- 
morrow night ; if I should not speak of it at 
dinner, Mrs. Baxter, please remind me." 
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"Why don't you come and take dinner 
with us?" asked Dad. 

'*Why, of course, that's just the right 
plan," said Mrs. Dickinson. "We'll expect 
you." 

"Mother, it's eight thirty, hadn't we bet- 
ter be on our way home ? What time can 
we get a car, Charley?" 

"Not till nine ; they run on the hour, after 
seven thirty. My, but this evening has gone 
fast!" 

"We'd better get the next car, Father." 

"Don't hurry, it will be quite a time be- 
fore you come out again." 

"r think we better get this car, Charley; 
to-morrow will be quite a busy day, and we 
are to meet again to-morrow night, you 
know." 

"I hope you have a comfortable journey 
and a pleasant visit with your son, Margaret. 
Come over again as soon as you can," said 
Mrs. Baxter. 

Phillips added: "Yes, both of you come 
often. I'll be round early to-morrow. Good 
night, Mother. Good night, Dad." 



CHAPTER IV. 

^TT^ HE following evening, after dining with 
''• the Dickinsons, Charley went over to 
Ben's. Mrs. Blake was there and if Ben had 
not recognized Charley's voice and insisted 
on seeing him, the trip would have been in 
vain. 

"He just hadn't ought to see you to-night," 
Mrs. Blake said. "He won't sleep a wink if 
he does, and he'll cough and cough and use 
up what little strength he has. Folks ought 
to know better than to call on sick folks at 
night, anyway." 

"I'm very sorry, Mrs. Blake, it is the only 
time I have and as he has recognized my 
voice, I think you better let me see him for 
a few minutes." 

"Oh, of course I can't stop you, but do 
try and use a little common sense." 

"I will, Mrs. Blake. How are Liab and 
Mandy? I haven't seen them for a long 
time." 

60 
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"You didn't expect they were going to run 
round and hunt you up, did you?" 

"We won't quarrel, Mrs. Blake, Fll just 
go in and sit with Ben a few moments." 

"Well, Ben, couldn't you find any better 
way to take a vacation?" 

"How d' do, Charley, I'm mighty glad to 
sec you. It's been turribly lonesome since 
you and Elmer and one or two of the others 
went away. I stood it purty well till Caeser 
died and then I couldn't get far away and I 
sort of got discouraged, I guess. I hear Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickinson are going West." 

"Yes, they leave to-morrow." 

"So soon! I was in hopes to see Madam 
before she went. She's been awful good to 
me and I'd have liked to say goodbye. I 
shan't be here when she comes back, 
Charley." 

"You don't want to look on the dark side, 
Ben. Keep up your courage." 

"Bless you, Charley, I'm not looking on 
the dark side. I've thought this matter all 
out and I'm willing to stay and jog along as 
best I can if the Almighty wants me to, but 
I kind of reckon I'm about through. How 
are you getting on these times? Didn't I 
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hear ypu had moved and had a home of your 
own now? Ain't going to get married, be 
yer?" 

Charley's face clouded. "Don't talk non- 
sense, Ben," he said. "As regards my home, 
I suppose "Ma" Dickinson has told you I 
have an old friend of her's as housekeeper. 
It's quite an improvement on a boarding 
house, for Mrs. Baxter is very thoughtful, 
and Mr. Baxter is an interesting talker and 
investigator of many problems of the day. 
Jt really seems too bad that his accident has 
incapacitated him for a more active life." 

"Do you hear from Judge Bowles often, 
Charley? I allers liked him." 

"Once in a whole, Ben. I must have him 
come down now I have my own place. He's 
asked me over to New York dozens of times, 
but I somehow haven't found time to go." 

"Say, Charley, don't you think you've 
made a mistake keeping away from your old 
friends as yer have ? You'll pardon me for 
speaking, won't yer. I know lots of folks 
have thought me not over bright, but I've 
been thinking a lot about you boys lately and 
I can't help but think you've been wrong, 
Charley. What's that the Good Book says 
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about "Hiding talents in a napkin?" I can't 
quote things very straight, but seems to me, 
Charley, you've been hiding your's. You 
won't mind my saying it, will you, Charley? 
I just had to, some way, perhaps this is my 
last chance to try and help yer a bit and I've 
been awful fond of you, Charley, ever since 
ye was a little bit of a chap." 

A solemn stillness fell over Charley; he 
managed, however, to find voice to say, 
"Thank you, Ben, you've set me thinking and 
I'm niot sure but you're right." 

The outer door opened to admit Liab. 
"Hello, Mother, I didn't know 'twas gittin' 
so late; Bob Martin and Sam Randall got 
into a discussion and I waited to see who 
won out." 

"Yes, that's just like yer, always looking 
after some tarnal fool or other and letting 
your Mother and Sister slave themselves to 
death to wait on yer," grumbled Mrs. Blake. 

"Ben got company?" Liab asked. 

"Yes, Charley Phillips. I told him not to 
stay long, but you young fellows don't seem 
to have any gumption anyhow." Mrs. Blake 
spoke in a high pitched voice and every word 
was plainly heard by Charley. 
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"Never mind her." said Ben, "she means 
well, no doubt/' 

"Well, Ben, I have stayed quite a time 
and I hope I haven't tired you out" 

"Not a bit, Charley, not a bit ; I feel better 
than I have for some time." 

"Good night, Ben, I shall hope to hear 
good reports from you." 

"Good bye, Charley, I'm awfully glad you 
came. Come again soon." 

"I sure will, Ben. Now get a good night's 
rest, so Mrs. Blake will let me in again." 
Charley turned and met Liab face to face. 

"How de do, Liab. You're looking well. 
I haven't seen you for some time." 

"How are you, Charley? I hear you're 
doing fine at the Works. You always were 
lucky, anyhow." 

Mrs. Blake, dressed for the street, came to 
the door of Ben's room. 

"I'm going down home now, Liab, and I'll 
send Henry up to stay with you," she said. 

"I don't mind staying alone." His mother 
put her finger on her lips and motioned for 
him to follow her to the door. When she 
was outside she said: "I may be foolish. 
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but I feel nervous and funny, and I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised to hear Ben had left us. 
That's why I am sending Henry up ; in case 
of any change you can send him for the doc- 
tor and me." 

Liab returned to the room and Charley 
hurriedly took his departure. Instead of 
going directly for his car he followed Mrs. 
Blake. "Pardon me, please, I want to give 
you a trifle to use for Ben," he said, placing 
a bill in her hand. "If I can do anything at 
any time, let me know; my 'phone is Main 
802; my home address 21 Elm Avenue, 
Riverdale." 

"Thank you, Charley, I'm sorry I was so 
rude to-night. I feel awful nervous about 
Ben. I'll see he has the benefit of your 
thoughtfulness. If Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson 
were not going away, I could depend on 
them." 

Soon after Charley's departure Ben drop- 
ped asleep. Liab took the light into the 
kitchen and sat down at the table to read. 
The outer door opened quietly and Henry 
entered, he had a small bundle and a tin pail 
in his hand. 
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''Ma sent you a bite to eat and some cocoa, 
Liab." he said. "I'll set the cocoa on the 
stove. Will you have it now or later?" 

"All right, kid. Til get up when it's hot/' 

"Gosh! but I'm sleepy; I didn't want to 
come over, I can't keep awake." 

"You don't have to, kid, keel up on the 
lounge. I don't believe I'll have to call you, 
I just reckon Ma got nervous. Ben's sleep- 
ing fine." 

Henry was soon in the land of dreams. 
Liab ate his *lunch and drank the cocoa and 
again sat down to read; after awhile he, too, 
dropped into a light doze, a slight noise 
roused him, he looked around bewildered, 
then the sight of Henry recalled his mother's 
presentiments, he sprang up quickly and en- 
tered the bedroom. Ben was resting on one 
elbow, his face turned toward the door 
through which Liab entered, but he did not 
seem to see Liab; his eyes were fixed on 
something above and beyond ; suddenly a 
bright smile o'erspread his features: "I'm 
coming. Mother, I'm coming," he said and 
fell back on the pillows. 



CHAPTER V. 

JUST after Charley reached the office the 
following morning he received word 
from Mother Dickinson of Ben's passing. 

"Pm so glad you went round to see him," 
she said. "I was intending to run over there 
this morning. I should have gone when 
Mandy first told me but there is so much to 
do when one is going away for a long visit." 

"I'm glad I went around; you don't think 
my call was the last straw, do you?" 

" *The last straw,' what do you mean?" 

"Why, Mrs. Blake seemed to think that I 
should not have called in the evening,, but as 
Ben recognized my voice and asked me to 
stop, she had to allow me to see him." 

"Don't let that trouble you, Charley. I 
don't think your visit did one single thing 
for Ben that was not good; in fact, I am in- 
clined to think, from what they tell me, it 
made the going a little easier. He went to 
sleep jiist after you left and about two hours 
later, Liab, hearing him move, went into the 
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room. Ben had raised himself and was rest- 
ing on an elbow and did not apparently see 
Liab, but looked at some one beyond. His 
eyes suddenly lightened with a bright smile, 
as he said: Tm coming, Mother, I'm com- 
ing,' and so, Ben entered into rest. I believe 
he saw his mother. He always worshipped 
her, you know. I must say goodbye, Charley, 
Dad is reminding me that *time and tide 
wait for no man,' or woman, either, he says." 

"Well, goodbye to both of you ; a pleasant 
journey and I'm sure I need not wish you a 
happy visit, that is a foregone conclusion. 
Give my love to Elmer. One minute, Mother 
Dickinson, do you know where the funeral 
services will be held?" 

"No ; you will have to ask the Blakes. Ar- 
rangements had not been made when Mandy 
came here." 

"All right, they have my hom^ address 
and 'phone number. Goodbye and good 
luck." 

Phillips had scarcely hung up the re- 
ceiver when Liab Blake entered the office. 

"Morning, Charley. Mother wanted me 
to come over and tell ye Ben died last night 
and ask if you wouldn't take charge of the 
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arrangements for the funeral, being the 
Dickinsons are away/' 

Phillips was inclined to refuse at first, 
then Ben's solicitude for his welfare, almost 
the last thought expressed by his friend came 
back to him. 

"Why, yes," he said, "that's a little thing 
to do for so good a friend as Ben always was. 
I'll go over just as soon as I arrange some 
items of business with Parker and my 
stenographer. Will you wait? Of course 
you called an undertaker." 

"I'm not going home just now. Will see 
you, possibly before the services." 

When Charley arrived at the house Mandy 
Blake, who had been tidying up the place, 
sat by the kitchen stove, Ben's cat in her lap 
and his dog at her feet, his eyes wandering 
every now and then to her face as though 
mutely questioning why his master did not 
come. 

"How de do, Charley, Mother's just gone 
hpme and Mr. Stanley has gone to Parson 
Beale's; that crippled boy that stayed there 
is dead. Mr. Stanley said he would be at 
the office in half an hour and Mother said 
tell you to come down to the house." 
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Mrs. Blake met Charley at the door of 
her home. "Well! poor Ben's gone," she 
said; "I just knew I wa'n't mistaken; he 
told me a week ago, if anything happened to 
him to send word to this address,'' handing 
Charley a card. "I thought I'd just let you 
tend to everything. There's a bank book in 
the old china gravy tureen. Ben said he had 
saved that money to lay him away. The 
house belonged to the man whose address 
I gave you." 

"Why didn't you send him word at once ?'^ 
asked Charley. 

"Because Ben said he wouldn't trouble 
himself to come to the funeral but would 
take care of the old place. I fancy he's uncle 
to Ben. I remember hearing a long time ago 
that Ben's grandfather gave the place to Ben 
and his mother for their lifetime." 

"All right, I'll go back to the house for 

the bank book and then see Stanley." He 

stopped at the telegraph office on his way 

back to the Works, to send the following 

message : "Benjamin Home died November 

15th. Funeral the 18th, at 2 P. M., from late 

home." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 
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. The morning of the 18th was clear and 
bright, but in the afternoon a cold northeast 
storm came drifting in; Phillips, used to in- 
side work, felt the raw chilliness of the air 
keenly. When he reached home he refused 
dinner, saying he was top tired to eat. Mrs. 
Baxter was worried. "I'll have Baxter start 
up a fire and you take a warm bath and get 
into bed, then TU bring you a bowl of hot 
gruel that will be light but nourishing. Get 
a good night's rest and you'll be all right in 
the .morning." 

"Oh, I don't want to make you extra 
trouble. I'll crawl quietly into bed and don't 
you bother." 

"You forget that Mother Dickinson left 
me in her place, I guess. Do you think she'd 
do less than I propose?" 

Phillips smiled feebly. "Thank you, I'll 
be good," he said. After he h^d drank his 
gruel Mrs. Baxter came in to remove the 
dishes and turn off the light. 

"Is. there anything more I can do?'' she 
asked. 

"Nothing, thank you, that gruel seemed 
to strike the right spot, you're very kind to 
me and I really feel much better; a good 
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night's sleep will be all that's needed to fix 
me up." 

"I trust so ; I'll bring in a cane of Baxter's, 
so you can rap if you need anything." 

"Thank you. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary to disturb you." 

The following morning the storm was 
not over and Mrs. Baxter tried to persuade 
Charley to stop at home for the day. 

"Oh! I'm all right, thanks to your care, 
and I shall be out in the storm but a few 
minutes. I'll feel better to be at work." 

During the forenoon a stranger called at 
the office and announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram telling of Ben's Home's 
death. "Where can I obtain the keys to the 
house? I want to settle matters as quickly 
as possible." 

"Am I talking to Mr. Willard Belcher?" 
said Phillips. "I expected to meet an older 
man." 

"Willard Belcher was my father, he died 
eight months ago. My name is Carleton 
Belcher, I have papers to prove my identity." 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Belcher ; if you will 
excuse me a few moments, I will then ac- 
company you to meet Judge Clinton, to 
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whom I have given the keys and some papers 
which Ben had laid away." 

"Ready, Mr. Belcher!" The two men 
passed out into the street and Charley hailed 



a car. 



Have we far to go?" asked the stranger. 

"No, but the Judge has another appoint- 
ment at noon and by taking this car we can 
see him at once and avoid waiting till late 
afternoon. Ever been in town before?" 

"Once, when Aunt Eunice first moved 
here. That's quite some time ago." 

"Yes, things are considerably changed. 
Here we are, this building is the Court 
House, next the Registry of Deeds; this is 
the county seat, you know. Across the street 
is the National Bank, we shall find the Judge 
there." 

As the two men passed through the main 
banking room, Phillips exchanged greetings 
with the various clerks. "Has Judge Clin- 
ton arrived?" he asked. 

"In the Directors' Room. He said you 
were to come right in," said the Treasurer. 

When Charley entered with the stranger, 
a man who had been talking with the Judge 
arose to take his departure. He paused till 
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Phillips advanced and presented the stranger 
to the Judge, then slapped Charley cordially 
on the shoulder. "Well, well, it's some time 
since I've seen you," he said. *• Where you 
keeping yourself nowadays?" 

"How are you, Doctor? Fine as ever I 
judge. I'm living at 21 Elm Ave., Riverdale. 
Say, but it seems like old times to meet you. 
Come out and see me. How's Mrs. and 
Dorothy?" 

"Both nicely, thank jou. How long you 
been out to Riverdale ?" 

"Not quite three weeks." 

"Married ?" 

"No; Mother Dickinson found some old 
friends who were in need of a home as much 
as myself, so we are experimenting a bit." 

"Oh! that's it; successfully?" 

"Come out and see what you think." 

M will soon," 

"That's rights can't you meet me and go 
out to dinner some night? Let me know the 
day before so I can speak to my house- 
keeper." 

"All right. Gome out to our place. 
Dorothy was looking at the book you gave 
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her, only the other day, and wondering 
where you were/' 

"Thanks, I will. Have I detained you, 
Judge? It's quite a while since I met Doc." 

"Not at all, Charley. I had some spare 
time, so I looked up the deed of the place at 
the Registry and the papers Mr. Belcher has 
with him are O. K. He would like to go 6ver 
and see the property. Can you show him 
about?" 

"Why, yes, will you accompany us?" 

"Sorry, I can't. By the way, I'll tell John, 
the chauffeur, to take you round in the car. 
I shan't need him till five o'clock. Mr. 
Belcher says he is a stranger in town, not 
having been here since he was a small boy; 
you can show him the principal points of 
interest in the city." 

Two months went by and the Baxters ex- 
erted themselves to have things snug and 
comfortable. Mrs. Baxter provided all sorts 
of tempting dishes which she served with 
great care and neatness; nevertheless, Phil- 
lips did not realize the satisfaction he had 
hoped to. 



CHAPTER VI. 

/^NE day^ while waiting at a transfer 
^^ station Phillips glanced at the papers 
and magazines on the stand, and his atten- 
tion was attracted to this truism printed on 
the cover of a magazine: "Hard Feelings 
are at the bottom of all Disease, if indeed, 
they are not the only things at the bottom 
of it." Just then, he boarded his car, but the 
sentence went with him. The division of 
the word 'Dis-ease' struck him forcibly. The 
first realization of the fact that disease does 
not necessarily mean physical disorder, crept 
into his consciousness. On his way home 
that night he purchased the magazine, won- 
dering meantime if its pages would reveal 
other new ideas. 

After scanning his usual daily papers, he 
opened the magazine at random and was 
mildly startled to have the glimpse of truth 
which had come to him in the morning, 
driven yet deeper into his consciousness by 
these words : "He who has not peace within 
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himself will seek far and wide and fail to 
find harmony in his surroundings/' He un-^ 
consciously closed the book and gazed ab- 
stractedly out of the window. The moon 
and stars were partially obscured by misty 
clouds. He recalled suddenly that the mor- 
row would be the anniversary of his first 
great sorrow. Out of the archives of me- 
mory a picture came. He saw himself again 
as a small boy, a room full of flowers, a large 
gray box, a still form with closed eyes and 
folded hands; then, as these vanished from 
out the stillness of the night, straight 
through the mist a radiant vision drew close 
to him and he heard his own voice speak the 
one word: "Mother!" A smile of infinite 
love and understanding o'erspread the fea- 
tures of the vision. It faded into the clouds 
from which it emanated. Once more, the 
peace that passeth understanding and a 
faint glimpse of Love eternally triumphant 
had calmed the troubled waters of his mind. 
He picked up his book and read : "Ages ago 
when the Man of Galilee taught the multi- 
tudes who thronged the shore and country 
side, eagerly curious regarding the why land 
wherefore of His presence, He said, *It has 
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been said by them of old time, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, and do good to them that despite- 
fuUy use you/ Leaders in the scientific 
world of to-day are repeating this age old 
message. Religion and science have joined 
forces, and when the voice of Religion says, 
Xove your enemies,' Science repeats, *Love 
your enemies' for in love is centered the whole 
constructive force of the Universe. Hate, 
Jealousy, Anger and Revenge are the nega- 
tive expressions of love, which create in the 
system poisons that work always for de- 
struction. In other words, they stop the flow 
of life's forces and confine them in narrow 
bounds, making of them stagnant pools that 
breed disease and death." Ben's reference to 
unused talents recurred to him, conscience 
drove home the lesson that because a per- 
sonal love had been withheld, he had refused 
to let the spirit of love flow through him, 
and his garden of life had become a desert, 
a place where dry bones of past interests 
were strangely mixed with stunted growths 
of past and present friendships. What should 
he do ? No way seemed open. Must he al* 
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ways abide in this land of desolation? Had 
he shut and barred the gates of happiness 
against himself? No answer came. "The 
way is dark," he cried, "the way is dark." 
Again he opened the book at random. " *Tis 
darkest just before the dawn," were the 
words that met his gaze. He arose from the 
chair and walked to the window. The night 
lay still and dark around him, low in the 
eastern sky a faint gleam of light heralded 
the coming day. After the night comes day. 
Not only in the material world, but through 
all the boundless reaches of mind, which are 
less than infinite. For "As it is above so is it 
below." 'Twas ever thus. Darkness broods 
over the face of the deep, and day is born. 
A new chance for expression, a grander op- 
portunity for life and love and happiness. 

A clearer understanding of life's purpose 
was waking within him. He felt a sense of 
protection, even of freedom, brooding over 
him. Throwing himself upon the couch he 
drifted from the shore of consciousness as 
peacefully as summer clouds float in the 
golden tinted azure of sunset. 

Two hours later a knock at the door and 
Mrs. Baxter's voice awakened him from the 
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most refreshing sleep. The exaltation of 
the new understanding was still with him 
and he radiated such a wealth of power, that 
Mrs. Baxter looked at him in surprise as he 
entered the dining room. 

"For goodness sakes ! what has happened 
to you?" she said. "I heard you moving 
about late into the night and was afraid 
you were worried or ill and now I see you 
looking much better than I have ever known 
you to be. It makes me almost believe the 
days of miracles are not ended." 

"Thank you ! I think I have solved a pro- 
blem that has vexed me long," he replied 
quietly, as he sat down to breakfast. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1X7 HEN Phillips passed through the outer 
^^ office that morning, there was some- 
thing so unusual in his step, that the clerks 
looked after him curiously. Instead of the 
cool nod which was his usual greeting, a 
cheery "Great morning this !" left them look- 
ing at each other in amazement. At length 
one of the boys broke the silence with : "Gee ! 
what's happened to Phillips ? That's the first 
time I ever heard him speak, except to boss." 

"Great morning this !" repeated one of the 
men. "Cold and damp enough to freeze 
you." "Well, Fm glad he enjoys it. Ugh! 
He must be getting queer in the head. I 
always thought he would some day." 

"You're wrong there, Dick. I don't know 
what's happened, but he ain't *nutty,' " said 
a third. 

I'm not so sure about that/' said Dick. 
Bent broke down all at once, but we'll see, 
we'll see. I wonder what's got Hayden ? He 
hasn't come in yet. Fredricks is out, too ; if 
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they don't report you'll have a chance to 
watch Phillips." 

All through the day Phillips seemed to be 
everywhere, with the sudden onslaught of 
multiplied duties he was swept back into the 
old currents of reserve and impatience, and 
if anything, was a trifle more easily irritated. 
Late in the afternoon he sent two of the boys 
to the store-rooms to collect needed mate- 
rials for the morrow's work and then settled 
down to rearrange some office duties. In 
about half an hour, Barnaby, the foreman 
of Room C, entered the office and reported 
that materials had not come in as they 
should and that the boys claimed they were 
not to be found in No. 4. 

Phillips impatiently shoving papers into 
his desk, rose hastily and telling Barnaby to 
accompany him, made his way to the store 
room. The boys were enjoying a friendly 
game of matching pennies. 

"Who sent you here to play games?" he 
burst out. 

The boys held their heads down and grin- 
ned sheepishly. 

"You will not leave this shop to-night un- 
til you have everything in readiness for Mr. 
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Barnaby in the morning. Now, get busy. 
What are you looking for here? Did you 
expect to find articles usually kept in room 2 
in No. 4? Barnaby, I will not keep you 
longer, but will attend to this matter my- 
self." 

"All right, Phillips, Fm in no hurry and 
will help you out." 

"Thanks; just keep these chaps hustling 
while I go to the office for a few moments." 

On his return, one large box was ready, 
which the boys carried to the main shop. 
Phillips placed a long ladder in position and 
when the boys appeared sent one to the top, 
with the other in easy reaching distance 
while he waited at the foot to receive fittings 
which Barnaby placed in a box for transpor- 
tation. 

As it was growing dark, they tried to work 
more quickly, and in some way, two pieces 
slipped and struck Phillips on the head; he 
lost consciousness and fell in a heap at the 
foot of the ladder, his left leg twisted under 
him. Barnaby grasped the ladder just in 
time to save the lowest bov from a bad fall. 

"Come down here, you young rat, and tele- 
phone for the doctor. Wait in the office till 
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he comes and bring him here. You, fetch 
towels from my locker and a large pitcher of 
water/' he said to the second boy, who now 
stood on the floor, white and trembling. 

The doctor connected with the Works was 
out of town. At his wits end, uncertain 
whether to go back to Barnaby for orders or 
to call the nearest doctor, Tom glanced out 
of the window and saw the familiar cross. 
He rushed out of the door and stepped al- 
most in front of the automobile. 

"Come in here," he yelled frantically. 
"There's a man hurt." 

The doctor stepped into the office and 
looked around. 

"Where is he ?" he asked. 

"Way back there; wait till I fasten the 
door and Fll show you." 

Just as the doctor stooped to examine him, 
Phillips opened his eyes. "What's hap- 
pened," he said and lapsed again into un- 
consciousness. 

"Perhaps it would be best to take him into 
the office. We can have more light there," 
said Barnaby. 

"Just a minute," replied the doctor. "Here 
boys, take hold here, like this; that's all 
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right; now hold steady, I'll take the shoul- 
ders," and turning to Barnaby, "you lead the 
way. Take my bag please — all ready." 

Under the improved conditions offered in 
the office the doctor soon made a careful ex- 
amination. 

"I do not apprehend any serious outcome," 
he said to Barnaby, "Fll take his name and 
address and leave mine with you in case he 
should desire to see me later." 

"His name is Charles Phillips, 21 Elm 
Avenue, Riverdale," replied Barnaby. 

As his name was spoken Charley's return- 
ing consciousness caught the thread of 
events. "What's the matter with my head, 
it feels heavy? Oh, I remember, did Tom 
fall?" 

"No ; you seem to be the only one hurt and 
the doctor thinks there's nothing serious 
about your injuries." 

The doctor departed and Barnaby insisted 
that Phillips, who had begun to straighten 
up his desk, should go home at once, and 
offered to escort him. Phillips declined his 
services, however, saying he was feeling all 
right and that the car stopped at his door. 

"I've interfered with your plans too long 
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already," he said. "Good night; shall prob- 
ably see you in the morning." 

Baxter, who was standing on the front 
steps, saw Phillips as he stepped off the car 
and hastened to assist him, first ringing the 
bell. Mrs. Baxter opened the door in answer 
to the ring. 

"Mercy me! Mr. Phillips, what has hap- 
pened? Shall I telephone for a doctor?" 

"Don't worry, Mrs. Baxter, I'm not much 
injured, just a little knock out for a few 
minutes. They called a doctor at the office 
and he patched me up." 

"Are you quite sure everything is all 
right? I began to worry about you when 
you didn't arrive at your usual time." 

"Yes, thank you, everything's all right. 
I had a little trouble with two of the boys. 
Hayden and Fredericks were both out and 
I had to assume quite a little of their work. 
We were hurrying to get through before 
dark and some fittings fell and struck me. 
My head's a little thick but I guess I'll be all 
right after a night's sleep." 

When morning came, however, he did not 
feel equal to the tasks of the day, and decided 
to call Dr. Bailey. He tried to convince him- 
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self that it was a sort of formality undergone 
to relieve Mrs. Baxter of anxiety, but in 
reality he recognized in himself a current of 
inharmony with which he seemed unable to 
cope, as he said to the doctor on his arrival 
he didn't know whether he was sick or 
spleeny. 

The Doctor laughed and said, "Well ! I'll 
shake you up a bit Phillips and see if there 
are any bolts and screws loose." So he 
thumped him on the back, listened to the 
heart beat and the respiration, pinched the 
bruised leg, made him open and shut his 
eyes, and tested the correlation of centers. 
"I don't see that you need very much atten- 
tion ; this simple tonic will help you tone up 
more quickly. The most you need is a com- 
plete change. Get away from the shop and 
take a short trip. See new things, do new 
things and get out of the ruts. Hello, what's 
this you have here?" As he picked up his 
bag the Doctor's eye rested for a moment on 
the magazines which were thrown carelessly 
on the table. "You're not getting caught in 
this wave of psychic research, are you?" 

"I don't know just what I do think about 
it," replied Phillips, "and my head's too 
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thick to-day to measure pros and cons. Do 
you believe in this business of spirit influence 
or return?" 

"Why do you ask me that?" 

"Because I had a peculiar experience night 
before last and if you are not prejudiced I 
should like to talk it over with you when 
you can spare the time." 

"Well ! I see that you, like Hamlet, have 
discovered that there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. I shall be glad to discuss the 
matter. Yes, IVe looked it up a little in a 
quiet way. FU be round again to-night. As 
we grow in years and experience we lay aside 
the cocksureness of youth. Til be back as 
early as possible after dinner and we'll have 
an experience meeting all to ourselves. Good 
morning." 

After the doctor's departure Phillips wan- 
dered restlessly from room to room. His limb 
pained him considerably and he could not 
find any chair or even the couch that was 
comfortable long. He tried to concentrate 
his thought on psychological subjects and 
forestall the doctor's opinions, but his brain 
refused to carry facts in logical, sane 
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sequence and he decided to drop the matter 
till he had the doctor's point of view. He 
picked up one of the magazines and tried to 
read a short story, but the words were simply 
words and contained no shadow of ideas. 
Disgusted, he threw himself on the couch, 
saying to Mrs. Baxter, "I don't know what 
ails me. I can't think or even read. Yester- 
day morning I was feeling more contented 
and. sure of myself than I had for years and 
to-day I'm no good at all." 

"Don't let that worry you; just keep still 
and rest to-day. Remember that Milton 
said, 'They also serve who only stand and 
wait.' We mortals often find our plans all 
upset but we generally find out also that 
there is ^ wise purpose back of the condi- 
tions." 

"I believe you're right, perhaps it is just 
as well for me to loaf to-day. Wasn't that' 
the 'phone?" 

//I didn't hear it, but I'll see." 

"If it's anyone from the office tell them 
what you think best." 

"Hello!" . - 

"Mrs. Baxter?" 

"Yes " 
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"Ask Phillips to step to the 'phone." 

'What name please?" 
Dr. Bailey." 

"Oh yes ! Certainly. The doctor on the 
line." 

Charley went to the 'phone and was much 
disappointed to hear his friend say, "Sorry, 
Boy, but an important case will crowd our 
little talk to one side. Will call you up when 
I can make an opportunity. Shall have to 
hurry as I meet Bowman at the square in 
fifteen minutes. As I said this morning, 
don't worry about work. Look out for 
Number One a little while. Probably see you 
to-morrow; so long." 

"How are you Phillips ? Quite a knockout 
you got last night, so Barnaby says." 

"How de do, Weatherbee, I didn't hear 
you come in; was just talking with my old 
family doctor." 

"Does he find any serious trouble?" 

"He says not, but advises a complete 
change. Did Barnaby tell you what hap- 
pened? I can't seem to straighten it out. 
Was Tom hurt?" 

Weatherbee repeated what Barnaby had 
reported at the office that morniiig. 
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"Then Tom didn't fall? I thought he did," 
said Phillips. 

"No. Tom's all right." 

"Hayden and Fredricks in to-day?" 

"Fredricks came in. Hayden is threat- 
ened with pneumonia." 

"Is that so? He hasn't seemed up to the 
mark for some time. Fll try and come in and 
help out in a day or two." 

"You take your doctor's advice, Phillips. 
If Hayden hadn't been so dead set on having 
his own way he might have steered clear 
of this breakdown. I must be getting back. 
Glad things are no worse with you. Barnaby 
will be out to-night. Don't bother to come 
to the door, I'll find my way out all right." 

"I've got to keep this leg moving or 'twill 
get the best of me. Good day, come again." 

"Will you have lunch now, Mr. Phillips?" 

"Why, is it lunch time so soon? One- 
twenty! Where's the time gone? Yes, I 
think I'll eat a little and then take a stroll 
up to the park. By the way. Doc can't come 
out this evening; important case." 

"I'm sorry you're disappointed; perhaps 
you'd like to have Baxter read to you? I'm 
sure he'd enjoy it." 
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"Well, perhaps — after my walk." 

As he sat resting in the sunshine after the 
exertion of the walk to the park he watched 
a group of children as they laughed and 
frolicked with a handsome water spaniel 
beneath the shade of a large oak tree. Sud- 
denly the tiniest child of the group tripped 
and fell heavily. He started to go to her 
aid but his leg prevented him from moving 
quickly and another man picked her up and 
carried her to a seat, the other children clus- 
tering round him, eager to explain the cause 
of the fall. A familiar name spoken by one 
of the children made him aware of the near- 
ness of an old acquaintance. 

"How are you, Al ?" he hailed, "is the baby 
hurt?" 

"More frightened than hurt, Charley. 
How long you been here?" replied the other 
as he came over and joined Phillips. "Why 
what's the matter, been sick ?" he asked no- 
ticing the cane which Charley held between 
his knees. 

"Oh, I got quite a bump at the Works yes- 
terday. How do you happen to be here at 
this time of day?" 

"Just taking a day off. The children 
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teased to go for a ride so we came over here. 
Quite a fine park they've made; this is the 
first time Fve been out." 

. "Same with me. I didn't know you had 
such a large family; they are fine, healthy 
looking children." 

"Only three of them are mine ; Raymond, 
Lester, and Olive. These are Ruth and 
Marion Perry, Edgar's daughters. Of course 
you remember him." 

"Sure, is he living here now?" 

"No, he is still at Bennington. Mrs. 
Perry's mother is quite ill. Wife was down 
there when she was taken sick and brought 
the girls home with her. Do you expect to 
stay away from the Works long?" 

"I don't know. Doc says, 'Take a vaca- 
tion; go off on a trip,' but there isn't much 
fun trotting about the country alone." 

"That's just what I was thinking. Isn't 
it funny how things adjust themselves ? I'm 
going East on business, come on with me." 

"Where and when are you going?" 

"To New York first, thence to Boston, and 
possibly to the Provinces. I shall probably 
start Tuesday or Wednesday. You'd better 
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come. We'll take the train to New York 
and make the rest of the trip by boat." 

"That sounds interesting. I guess you 
can count on my company. I must be going. 
Mrs. Baxter, my housekeeper, will be wor- 
rying." 

"Where you living now, Charley ? I heard 
something about your move but had forgot- 
ten till you spoke of your housekeeper." 

"Right up here at 21 Elm Avenue. Drop 
in or 'phone me when you complete your 
plans. Mighty glad I met you. Good bye, 
children, here, tell Dad to buy you some 
candy," he said, giving Olive some money. 

"For mercy sakes, I was just going to 
send Baxter to hunt you up, everything's all 
right isn't it ?" 

"As far as I know; I met a school friend 
I hadn't seen for some time. You heard Doc 
tell me to take a trip — well I'm going." 

"Where? When?" 

"The first of next week." 

"Well, well ! I am surprised ; you did not 
seem particularly enthusiastic this morn- 
ing." 

"I didn't have the prospect of a traveling 
companion then." 
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"Oh, I see." 

The next day, not having heard from the 
doctor, Phillips called up by 'phone and in- 
vited him out for dinner that evening. The 
following conversation took place: "Like 
nothing better than to accept, Boy," the doc- 
tor replied, "but shall be obliged to decline, 
will probably be at liberty the first of the 
week." 

"Fm more disappointed than I can express, 
Doc. Shall not be able to see you then, for 
I am going to take your advice and travel." 

"Good; that's the best move you've made 
for two years sure. Where you going?" 

"To New York and Boston and probably 
to the Provinces." 

"That's fine, do the trip up brown. How 
happened you to decide on that route ?" 

"I'm going with Al Colby. Met him in the 
Park yesterday, he is called that way on 
business." 

"That's what I call pure good luck. Wish 
I could take the time and go with you. Let 
me know when you return. Any idea how 
long you'll be gone?" 

"No, it depends a great deal on Colby's 
success. 
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"Well, Boy, don't carry business with you ; 
remember the old proverb, 'AH work and no 
play,' and so forth and so on. Good bye, 
hope you'll have the best of weather." 

"Thanks, sorry not to have had our talk. 
Good bye, Doc. Good bye." 

The day for the journey dawned bright 
and clear. Charley, who except for an oc- 
casional tinge of pain had regained his nor^ 
mal condition, was just strapping his suit 
case when Mrs. Baxter announced break- 
fast. 

"You have a fine day for your trip," said 
Mr. Baxter as they sat down to the meal. 

"Isn't it! I hope it is the forerunner of 
several. I've about made up my mind I've 
been playing the fool the past few years. I 
feel like a kid let loose from school." 

"The trip will do you a world of good, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Baxter. "Is it too much to 
ask you to let us hear from you now and 
then?" 

"Sure not. Well, I'm off, be good to your- 
selves." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A FTER leaving New York the route by 
^'^ which they traveled was new to both 
men. They enjoyed immensely the moon- 
light trip through the Sound and were for- 
tunate in making the acquaintance of a 
group of four people well posted in the to- 
pography and history of the New England 
Coast, who were also cultured, broadminded 
observers of the trend of human affairs. 

"What a vast difference there is between 
the lives of those who settled this region and 
the lives of the people we see here to-day," 
said Phillips, when they drew away from the 
landing in Eastport. 

"Yes, it seems like some foreign part," said 
Mr. Wright. 

"I was just questioning in my mind as to 
which is best?" 

"Longfellow, who wrote such beautiful 
things about this region can answer you, do 
you recall his 'Builders,' in which he says, 

87 
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'Each thing in its place is best/ " replied 
Mrs. Wright. "Of course he is speaking of 
the building of the individual life, but the 
law remains unchanged in its relation to the 
mass life. Another quotation from the 
'Builders' runs: 'Our to-days and yester- 
days are the blocks with which we build.' So 
the time and the people who settled here 
made it possible for us and our time to come 
into expression." 

"Do you really believe that?" asked Phil- 
lips. 

"I most certainly do. 'Whatever is, is 
right.' " 

"I don't think I quite agree with you. See 
that wreck. It is all that remains of what 
was once a noble vessel. How many lives 
may have been lost in that wreck; and yet 
according to your philosophy it is all right." 

"Yes, it is all right. I did not see it as 
right two years ago, but I have learned since 
then to understand what Saint Paul meant 
when he said, 'The things that are seen are 
temporal but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.' Ella Wheeler Wilcox put it beauti- 
fully when she wrote, 
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"I know as my life grows older and my eyes 

have clearer sight 
That under the old world's bitter wrong is 
hidden the root of right." 

"Pardon me, but may I ask if you believe 
that life goes on after we surrender the 
physical body?" 

"I will reply by asking you a question. 
You believe, don't you, that life went on in 
the seeds that were planted some months 
ago in yonder field?" 

"Of course, the proof is in the flourishing 
crop which we see there." 

"Friend, there is only one law in all the 
Universe. If the law of life in those seeds 
produced that crop, the same law carries the 
human unit from one form of expression to 
another. Life never faileth, because life is 
God and God is all in all." 

"To refer to your question regarding the 
seeds, Mrs. Wright, do you mean to imply 
that every seed planted brought forth fruit? 
If not, what became of the life in the seeds 
that failed to bring forth?" 

"As I understand the law of life, it is al- 
ways a law of growth, but all forms of life 
have not reached the stage nor time for con- 
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scious understanding of the law; and these 
forms, be they mineral, vegetable, animal, or 
human, are subject in varying degrees to the 
influences about them. They are not suffi- 
ciently posited in their relation to life ab- 
solute to retain their position, and are swept 
back into lower rates of vibration where 
they can attract to themselves other forms of 
the same rate till a form is built in which 
the force for growth becomes strong enough 
to increase the rate of vibration, for it is a 
well known law of physics that vibration 
produces heat and heat tends naturally to 
expansion or growth." 

"Do you mean that life goes on in another 
state of existence or here on this earth ? Re- 
incarnation the Hindus call it, don't they?" 

"Personally I believe in reincarnation. I 
accept the teachings of Theosophy that there 
are seven planes of expression for the human 
unit and that we contact all except possibly 
the last, while in the earth body; — others, 
like Mr. Wright for instance, do not agree 
with me. He thinks that we are only con- 
scious of the first four while in the material 
body." 

"When you stop to think of it, what a 
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medley of belief there is in the world," said 
Colby. "Now my wife became greatly in* 
terested in Christian Science about a year 
ago and her sister, who is a Spiritualist, used 
to tell her that the only difference between 
them was that the Spiritualists believed in 
the power of all excarnate friends, while the 
Christian Scientists pinned all their faith on 
the teachings of Mother Eddy." 

"How is one to know which is truth, what 
is best?" 

"Well, I have been waiting to see which 
one of you was going to remind us that 
'Whatever is, is right,' " spoke up the other 
lady, who had been listening smilingly to the 
discussion. 

"Do you mean to say you believe that?" 
asked Phillips. 

"I certainly do." 

"Which one do you consider the nearest 
to absolute truth?" 

"There can be no comparison; Truth is 
Truth. Belief in Truth is a purely personal 
attitude governed by the individual's devel- 
opment." 

"You mean to say that a person's under- 
standing of Truth grows then?" 
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"Exactly. Pardon me for being personal 
but I have accepted each of these beliefs and 
some others in the past, only to set them all 
aside for something that to me is more in- 
clusive and more expressive and if you 
should ask me if I believe I have grasped 
the All of truth I shall have to say no, for 
Truth is infinite and eternal and I am but in 
the finite expression of the All." 

"Do you believe it possible to attain per- 
fection while in the physical body, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh ?" 

"I hardly know how to answer your ques- 
tion and make my meaning clear. Can't you 
help me out, Emily? You are more logical 
than I and have also studied more deeply." 

"You might let us hear what you have to 
say on the subject. I think we often clarify 
our own understanding of truth in an at- 
tempt to express it for another's benefit." 

"Start in, Mabel, Emily doesn't believe in 
doing the other fellow's work for him when 
he is able to be on the job. I know, for I live 
with her about 365 days in a year." 

"Herbert Wright, aren't you ashamed to 
jump from the sublime to the ridiculous in 
that way?" 
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"No! at least I have the courage of my 
convictions back of me ; there is such a thing 
as becoming too serious." 

"Mr. Phillips, I think I should explain to 
you and Mr. Colby that Wright and my wife 
are brother and sister and lineal descendants 
of some of the dyed in the wool Scotch 
Presbyterians, whose words caused dire con- 
sternation in their day and generation." 

"Oh, come oflF, Burleigh you'll have 
Mabel's confusion more confounded/' said 
Wright. 

There was a general laugh and Mrs. Bur- 
leigh said, "I shall be obliged to show Clar- 
ence up now. Don't tell him I said so, but his 
grandfather was a rigid Baptist." 

"You know the old saying, Phillips ? I'm 
it !' " laughed Burleigh. 

"Well, Mabel," said Wright, "as we have 
kindly lifted the load of responsibility off 
your shoulders perhaps you can use your 
voice to advantage now, and I'm sure Mr. 
Phillips is waiting to hear." 

"I'm going to begin by quoting a passage 
of scripture which came to me while these 
two men were making themselves heard. 
I am sure you will all recognize it. It is 
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Christ's advice to his disciples. 'Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect/ " 

There was silence for a minute, then Colby 
spoke. "Is that possible?" he asked. 

"If it was not possible for those who had 
the direct inspiration of His presence, you 
surely do not think it possible for those of 
us who have to contend with the material 
conditions of to-day?'* said Phillips. 

"That is just what I was thinking," said 
Colby. 

"I may be old fashioned," said Mrs. 
Wright, "but I believe it was possible or 
Christ would never have suggested it and 
if it was true for them and their time, it is 
true for us and our time ; yet I do not see how 
it is possible." 

Burleigh, who had been watching his wife 
closely, said, "Mabel has the answer." 

"I have an answer that satisfies me and I 
think those of you who know something of 
Theosophyand other occult studies, so called, 
will recognize the truth. I hope you all may. 
In the first place we will all accept as a basis 
for our theory this statement, that God is 
the Father referred to. Next we'll accept 
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the statement that the Active creative power 
is called the Father. Now, so much being 
granted, the sentence reads, 'Be perfect as 
your God is perfect/ Next, you as an in- 
dividual must decide just what God means 
to you, for it is your God or Father whom 
you are to measure up to in perfectness. 
You cannot measure your perfection by the 
perfection of another's God for it is impos- 
sible for you to know any God except your 
God. The question of perfection becomes 
then a question of your ideal, and the text 
would read ; Xive or express your ideals.' " 

"That takes away the old idea of salvation 
through the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Do you not accept His sacrifice?" asked 
Phillips. 

"I do not believe he made any sacrifice. I 
can find no place in the Scriptures where He 
claims to have done so. On the other hand 
I find Him claiming, 'AH that the Father 
hath,' and promising 'Life abundant' to those 
who would follow him. Christ did not tell 
them to be perfect as God absolute was, nor 
even to be perfect as He himself was per- 
fect. He tried to make then understand that 
within them was the potentiality of perfect- 
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ness which it was their duty to make mani- 
fest in form." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Burleigh, I had never 
thought of it in that way before, but I re- 
cognize the truth in it,*' said Phillips. "Are 
all the obscure passages in the Bible as 
easily explained?" 

"I believe they are, if we will only get far 
enough away from the confusion of things 
to listen to the voice of spirit.*' 

"Do you mean to say that each individual 
is sufficient in and of himself?" asked Colby. 

"The Self of each individual is God, for 
there is none else in the Universe." 

"But that idea would make each one re- 
sponsible for his own life only, and remove 
his responsibility for others!" said Phillips. 

"Do you think so? Try consciously to 
live that ideal for one week and then tell me 
what you think." 

"I am quite sure you will have changed 
your mind," said Wright. 

"Then you do not believe that you are 
your brother's keeper?" asked Colby. 

"I do not believe," said Mrs. Burleigh, "that 
I am my brother's boss, and I do believe that 
as I consciously lift my life to the level of 
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my ideal I am lifting or keeping my brother 
to his ideal by the force of example ; and the 
old proverb says, you remember, ^Example 
iis better than precept/ " 

"Where did you people connect with this 
peculiar understanding of life and its pur- 
pose?" asked Colby. 

"About three years ago, Mrs. Wright 
visited a friend who was much interested in 
Theosophy and Astrology ; in fact this per- 
son was a professional astrologer and had 
a large clientele. Mrs. Wright at that period 
had a decidedly orthodox conscience and 
undertook to remonstrate with her friend 
but the friend knew her ground too well 
to be overthrown, and turned the tables. 
My wife came home thoroughly inoculated 
with niew ideals and proceeded to make 
them practical. When I would attempt to 
make light of some of the literature she 
had she would sittiply quote som6 scripture 
which my Scotch ancestors had compelled 
me to learn in my younger days and leave 
me to decide the points of agreement or 
diflFerence.** 

"Where can I obtain books which bear on 
these matters ?'' ^sked Phillips. 
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"There are various magazines on the 
regular news stands, and in the larger cities 
there are reading rooms, libraries and clubs. 
"The Nautilus/* a magazine published in 
Holyoke, Mass., gives a list of New Thought 
Centers. "New Thought" is the name of 
the latest school for the study of life." 

"Well, now isn't that queer," said Phillips. 
" *NautilusV brought me my first glimpse of 
this truth. What I read in that magazine 
seemed so wonderfully clear, I thought there 
must be some mistake. I was quite disap- 
pointed that this trip was to interfere with a 
conversation along these lines with my 
family physician." 

"Well, folks, we'll be in St. John's in about 
an hour," said Burleigh. 

"I foK one shall be sorry to reach the part- 
ing of the ways. You two better change 
your route and come down with us for a few 
days at least," added Wright, 

"CanH you?" asked Mrs. Wright. 

"Phillips can, but I must go on to Fredric- 
ton." 

"Thank you all, I should be delighted as 
I have hear<i much of the beauty of the 
St. John River trip. As I am so near and 
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have good company I think I'll go on," re- 
plied Phillips. 

"Stop over with us on the return trip, 
then,'' Chimed in Wright. 

"Yes do," said Mrs. Burleigh, "the trip 
by train through the Annapolis Valley is 
full of interest, or you can come back here 
and across the Bay." 

"I confess that plan sounds good to me," 
said Colby. "I was beginning to get jealous 
of Phillips." 

"That's settled then. Let's go forward 
where Phillips and Colby can get a good 
view of the harbor. Here we are, but it's no 
use to hurry; let the crowd get out of the 
way." 

"I had no idea St. John's was so hilly. On 
the contrary I thought the provinces were 
flat country," said Phillips. 

"You're booked for quite a few surprises 
then^ I have never been up the river but 
they tell me the scenery rivals the Palisades 
of the Hudson," said Mrs. Burleigh. 

"There's John just driving onto the wharf 
now. I'll go down and meet him and trans- 
fer the trunks," said Wright. "You girls 
and Clarence stay with our friends. I'll not 
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say goodbye yet; see you again before you 
go ashore/' 

"Hi there, aren't you going to stop?" said 
John, who had slowly picked his way to the 
edge of the wharf." 

"Sure; Herbert's gone down to help you 
out. How's everybody?" 

"All fine. How are you Herbert ? Where's 
your baggage?" 

The trunks having been transferred to the 
baggage room of the Bay Line, Herbert and 
John came on deck. 

"Hello, Em. Hello, Mabel. Say but it's 
good to see you once more. Some time since 
you were down this way. Abby and Martha 
haven't been able to sleep for a week. Her- 
bert says you're going across the Bay to- 



morrow." 



"Yes, we decided it was best to go right 
on and open up the house; then we'll come 
over for a few days," said Mrs. Wright. 

"Let me introduce Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Colby, friends we met on the trip." 

"Glad to meet you; are you going to stop 
in St. John's ?" 

^*No, we go up river in the morning," said 
Colby. 
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"They are going to stop awhile with us on 
the return trip." 

"Well, friends, we'll say goodbye for the 
present. Hope you have a fine day to-mor- 
row." 

"Good bye, don't forget," responded Mrs. 
Wright. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^T^HE following morning our friends re- 
^ sumed their various journeys. 

To the person acquainted with travel on 
the waterways of New York and New Eng- 
land, the trip up the St. John is, to say the 
least, a novelty. There is a fascination about 
the slow, almost lazy, crawl from shore to 
shore ; the primitive methods of loading and 
unloading provisions, groceries, farming im- 
plements, cattle, and various articles of 
household furniture; the variety of types 
which congregate at the landings for the 
great event of their day; and at last, the 
novelty of the arrival in a city where neither 
trolley nor horse-car disputes with you the 
freedom of the street. The quaint English 
architecture, prim English gardens, and an 
almost Sabbatical stillness, offer a balm to 
the world weary. 

After a night's rest our friends started in 
quest of the person or persons who could fur- 
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nish Colby with information regarding the 
lumber camp. After tramping, it seemed, 
from one end of the city to the other, they at 
last located the man just one block from 
the hotel. He was a gruff, uncultured in- 
dividual, rather slouchy in dress, his hair and 
beard unkempt, yet alert and business-like 
when convinced it was worth his while. 

After looking over a number of maps and 
plans, he agreed to Colby's suggestion that 
they run up to the camp and look it over, 
and Phillips decided to accompany them. 

The railway journey was a tedious one, 
as the line made a long detour ; so the native 
secured for them an ancient and honorable 
equipage drawn by a pair of sturdy ponies, 
whose general appearance greatly belied 
their ability to reduce miles to their lowest 
denomination. 

After an all-day ride they drew up at a 
dilapidated inn. The host, a found, rosy- 
faced person dressed in a fancy checked shirt 
and rough homespun trousers, lounged un- 
gracefully in the broad doorway and greeted 
their guide with a hearty, "How be yer, 
Jake ? Hain't seen yer for some time. Going 
up to camp, I s'pose.'* 
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"Yep, that's where Tm heading for, but 
I kinder calcalated to stop with you to-night. 
What you say?" 

"Sure, come right in. S'pose you won't 
object to my telling the old lady to trot out 
the feed?" 

"No, indeed ! WeVe brought our appetites. 
Mr. Colby, Mr. Phillips, Brown." 

"Glad to see yer. Here you, Sam," to a 
small boy who was reading a book, "take 
the gentlemen up to the west room." 

The west room was clean and airy and 
neat as a pin, with its big maple four-poster, 
its yellow painted old fashioned wash standi 
a mahogany veneered bureau, a high-back 
rocker, yellow, like the stand, a brown arm- 
chair, three braided rugs, and two prim 
glass lamps on either end of a long mantle. 
A rough sketch of an old whaling vessel, 
a sampler, and a waxed wreath completed 
the furnishings. 

Four good sized windows, wide open to 
admit the invigorating balsamic breezes, 
framed long vistas of gently rolling country. 

Our friends, who had felt rather dubious 
at the prospect before them as they alighted. 
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smiled, and Phillips remarked : "Quite com- 
fortable after all/' 

A knock prevented Colby's replying. He 
opened the door and came face to face with a 
young girl who said : 

"Here are water and towels; supper will 
be served in half an hour. Aunt Dorcas says 
you are to make yourselves at home." 

A royal supper it was, served in a large 
dining room with two French windows from 
which a view of a small lake was to be had, 
As our friends were the only guests, a small 
table was placed directly in front of one of 
these windows. 

It was a perfect night, the moon was just 
entering the last quarter; everything here 
spoke of rest and peace. It hardly seemed 
possible that across the ocean the greatest 
war of the ages was casting its awful shadow 
over sea and shore. 

The following morning the three men 
proceeded to the camp. Phillips spent one 
night there and decided to take the train to 
a point about twenty miles below Frederick- 
ton and connect there with the boat for St, 
John's. In order to do this he walked five 
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miles to a small settlement, a mere flag 
station on the railway. 

At this point he had the good fortune to 
meet a retired sea captain, a gruff, but inter- 
esting companion, who remembered the 
Rev. Caleb Wright as an itinerant preacher 
who occasionally visited his home town dur- 
ing his childhood days. 

"So his grandchildren have a home at 
Rockview and you are going there. Well, 
ask Herbert if he remembers Captain Dave. 
And tell him to come over to Sandy Bay and 
see me. You come with him and I'll show 
you the prettiest stretch of country you ever 
saw. Hello, Bluebird, so you came after 
Grandad, did you? Got to hurry home?" 

"Why, no. Grandpa, what you want to do 
now ?" 

"Mr. Phillips, my grand daughter. Esther, 
this is Mr. Phillips ; can I trust you to deliver 
him safely at Herbert Wright's, Rockview ?" 

"The Wrights and Burleighs went over to 
St. John's yesterday, Grandad. I heard Mr. 
Burleigh say they were coming back to-mor- 
row as they expected company the last of the 
week." 

"That's all right," interrupted Phillips, "I 
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forgot that Colby sent a note saying we'd ar- 
rive on Saturday, probably." 

"Hi, there ! John, take me along," Captain 
called to a man with a dray. 

"Mr. Phillips, Esther will see that you are 
provided for, jump right into the buggy." 

"But Capt. Leeds, Fm afraid I am making 
your people much trouble." 

"Don't worry as to that, they'll be glad to 
serve you." 

"Come right along, Mr. Phillips, Gran- 
dad's still Captain, though he's given up sea- 
faring. Home now. Prince," Esther said, 
gathering up the reins which had dropped 
on the dashboard. "Have you been this way 
before, Mr. Phillips ?" she asked. 

"No. I have not been beyond Augusta, 
Maine, before this trip. I have enjoyed the 
variety of sea, river and country immensely." 

"It must have been quite rough crossing 
the bay to-day." 

"It was. I made up my mind two or three 
times that we were headed straight for the 
bottom, only to find that the boat refused to 
go that way and had rolled over on her side." 

Esther laughed merrily. "Do you like 
such sudden transpositions?" she asked. 
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"I can't say that I do/' replied Phillips. 
"What a beautiful view," he added. 

"This is nothing to the one from the top of 
the hill," she replied. 

"I should imagine it to be very bleak here 
in winter though." 

"Yes, we stayed 'till after Thanksgiving 
year before last and I don't think I want to 
try it again. There, now you get the view. 
Whoa, Prince. It's a little cloudy but on a 
clear day it is something wonderful." 

"I should judge so. How I'd love to live 
where such a picture was continuously be- 
fore me." 

"I hope you'd let me sit under your vine 
and fig tree occasionally," she said. 

"I certainly would be delighted with such 
pleasant company." 

"Thank you, I should be duly grateful. 
Come Prince." Then for a while they rode 
in silence. Prince, who had been trotting, 
stopped suddenly and a curly golden head 
appeared at the side of the buggy. 

"Jump in Goldie, this is Mr. Phillips ; Gran- 
dad's coming with John. Sit right down oh 
the floor." 
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"No, Goldie, sit in my lap/' said Phillips, 
*4t's much more comfortable." 

"Thank you. Are you going to stay at 
Grandad's." 

"Would you like to have me?" 

Goldie nodded. "That's where we live," 
she said, pointing to a house which was just 
visible, situated a little to the right between 
the road and the bay. 

The Leed's household was one of those 
pleasant, cheery families whose hearts open 
as wide as their doors to the guest within 
their borders. The Captain, a jovial soul, 
who had roamed the world around and 
gathered a fund of anecdotes, set the pace in 
the matter of entertaining and was most 
ably seconded by the younger portion of the 
family. 

To Phillips the evening was a dream of 
delight which passed all too swiftly; in fact, 
not in years had he felt so thoroughly at 
ease. No shadow of the past clouded the 
radiance of the present hour, as was often 
the case at Mother Dickinson's. 



CHAPTER X. 

^TpHE first thing which Phillips became 
"* thoroughly conscious of in the morning, 
was Goldie's sweet ringing laugh and her 
soft, yet clear, voice begging Uncle Ed. to 
swing her some more. This drew Phillips 
to the window. The waters of the bay 
stretching far, far away danced and sparkled 
in the rays of the sun which was already well 
on its day's journey from the eastern to the 
western horizon. 

"What a glorious morning and what a 
wonderful country this is," Phillips said to 
Mrs. Leeds, who met him in the hall. 

"Yes, you are fortunate in seeing our home 
nook at its best," she replied. 

"Then you have gray days here too ?" His 
tones implied his inability to imagine them 
in such a glorious region. 

"Yes, and they are! gray days indeed, for 
the fog sweeps in and almost smothers us in 
a big gray blanket. If you have never seen 
it you can have no conception of its dreari- 

1X0 
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ness. But come> you must be hungry. Break- 
fast is waiting and Pa's impatient to show 
you the town before the steamer gets in." 

Immediately after breakfast Captain and 
Goldie took Phillips on a tour of inspection. 

"I presume you feel that you must meet 
your friends at the boat, so we have about 
two and a half hours in which to look about, 
and Prince will take us quite a way in that 
time. Esther came over the Bay Road last 
night so we will take Hemlock Hill Road this 
morning; that will give you a general idea of 
the country, yet will not take us so far away 
that we cannot see the steamer as she comes 
into her dock, and we can reach the wharf 
easily before the passengers disembark." 

They had been slowly climbing a long hill 
and now the Captain brought Prince to a 
standstill. 

"How's that for a view, Phillips?" he said, 
making a broad sweep of his hand to the 
right. 

"Not in it with the one Miss Esther 
showed me," replied Phillips. 

"Oh! from the Carroll place; FU agree to 
that, still this is pretty fine, I think." 

"Yes, yes, thrifty and yet very restful, but 
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the other gives one such a sense of freedom, 
of infinitude." 

"Why, so it does. I could not have ex- 
pressed my idea of it so clearly. Say, Phil- 
lips, you should buy that place and settle 
down with us here ; but, for goodness' sakes, 
why should I say that — ^you must think me a 
queer old fellow !" 

"Not at all, Captain Leeds. On the con- 
trary I much admire your genuine hospital- 
ity. So the place is for sale?" 

"I cannot say for sure, but I imagine 
Eben's widow would be glad of the money. 
There's the boat in the distance. She's eafly 
to-day — we'll hurry a little." 

They drove rapidly along and as they 
neared the wharf the Captain said: "Now 
you'll have to keep a lookout for your friends. 
I don't know as I would know Herbert, I 
ain't seen him fer years." 

"That's Burleigh coming now, and there 
are the others, just behind. I'll go meet them 
and bring Wright over." 

"Hello, Phillips, hello ! did you come dvcr 
on this boat? Hi! look who's here!" to the 
others. 
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Burleigh grasped Phillips' arm and turned 
to the others. 

**Were you on this boat?" said Mrs. 
Wright, extending her hand. 

"No, I came down yesterday and learned 
you were away." 

*'Why, that's too bad," exclaimed Mrs. 
Burleigh. "We understood Mr. Colby's card 
to say you would be here to-morrow ; by the 
way, where is he ?" 

"Somewhere on the road, I expect; I left 
him at camp." 

"Then you are alone," said Wright. "It's 
too bad you received such a cool reception. 
Where did you stop?" 

"With another new-found friend, who, by 
the way, is an old acquaintance of your's, 
Wright. Do you remember Captain Leeds ?" 

"Captain Dave? By George! I haven't 
seen him for years. Where is he?" 

"Over there in that buggy." 

Wright hurried over to greet the Captain, 
while the others followed slowly. 

"How do you do, Cap? by Jinks, but it's 
good to see you. You look just the same as 
you did when I used to tease you to take me 
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out on the bay ; hair's a trifle off color, but 
that's nothing. Who's this, your grand- 
daughter?" 

"Yes, Robert's baby. I'm afraid I'll have 
to confess I should not have known you if 
we had met unexpectedly." 

"How are Robert and Ed? I'd like to see 
them. You live here in the village now, 
Cap? I thought you went away." 

"So we did, boy, but like chickens, we've 
come back near the old roost, at least for the 
summers ; and you're at Rockview, well, 
come round to Sandy Bay occasionally." 

"Thank you for the invitation and also for 
looking after Phillips' welfare." 

"No need, I'm amply paid already. I like 
that Phillips, been trying to interest him in 
the Carroll place. You remember where that 
is, don't you ?" 

"Yes, indeed! Are the Carrolls living 
there since Eben died?" 

"They've only stayed there a little while 
at a time since Gus met with the accident. 
He's in a hospital at Portland. Pretty badly 
off, I guess." 

Wright turned and beckoned to the group. 
"My wife, Captain," he said. "My sister, 
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Mrs. Burleigh, of course you remember 
Mabel, and Mr. Burleigh." 

"Glad to meet you all, this is my grand- 
daughter, Goldie, we call her. If I remem- 
ber correctly, you are the little girl that had 
such a reputation for tree climbing, Mrs. 
Burleigh." 

"Oh, Captain Leeds! do you remember 
that ?" said Mabel with a laugh in which the 
others joined. 

"She was of an aspiring nature early in 
life,'^ Wright remarked to Phillips. "When 
about three years old she nearly frightened 
Grandma to death by climbing more than 
half way up a ten foot ladder. Captain hap- 
pened along and rescued her." 

"Well, Goldie, guess we'll jog along home. 
Goodbye to you all ; don't forget the latch- 
string is out at Sandy Bay." 

"Thank you, we shall hope to see you at 
Rockview," said Mrs. Wright. 

The following afternoon Colby arrived at 
Rockview ; he had made the journey by train 
and found it hot and uncomfortable. 

"Gee! but it's good to get back to civiliza- 
tion and old friends," he remarked. "What 
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sort of a trip did you have down river, Phil- 
lips r 

"Immense ! my lucky star is on the ascend- 
ant just now. I had the good fortune to 
meet an old friend of Wright's. Did you 
complete your business arrangements?'' 

"Yes, as far as possible at present. I prob- 
ably will have to come down again late in the 
fall. I should have gone right on to Port- 
land — stopped over long enough to pick 
Phillips up." 

"Oh ! can't you stop a few days with us ?" 
exclaimed the ladies. 

"Very sorry, but I must go to St. John's 
to-morrow or next day." 

"You will make it the next day, then, for 
I want your opinion on a piece of real estate 
Tve found here," said Phillips. 

"Then the Captain was serious when he 
told me he hoped you'd buy the Carroll 
place?" asked Wright. 

"Oh, do buy it and let us come and enjoy 
it occasionally. I've cast longing eyes at 
that view many a time," said Mrs. Burleigh. 

"Jumping Jehosaphat ! Phillips, you've 
taken the doctor's advice with a vengeance; 
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'swallowed hook and all' as we say when 
we're fishing." 

"Not quite so strong as that, Colby, but 
you must wait till you see the place." 

"Well, well! the days of miracles are not 
over. You people should have seen this 
chap on the afternoon when I proposed this 
trip!" 

"I wonder where that chap's gone," said 
Phillips, "truly it was the darkness before 

the dawn." 

******* 

A week later Phillips spent the evening 
with Dr. Bailey. 

"Let's hear all about it, Boy, it's some 
story, I'll warrant," said his friend. "I never 
saw you looking so fit." 

"Thanks, I never felt better and I've cer- 
tainly got a new purpose in life. I wish you 
could meet some friends I met on the trip, 
you'd like them." 

Then he described people and places, ling- 
ering long on the description of the view 
from the Carroll place and telling of the 
Captain's suggestion that he buy it. 

"By George, that's great, buy it and get 
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close to nature. Have a garden, yes, two, 
vegetable and flower. What's the use of 
being a slave when you can afford to be a 
king? I only wish I had your chance." 

This idea appealed to Phillips strongly. 
The next morning he broached the subject to 
the Baxters as they breakfasted. 

"I think it a fine opportunity," said Mrs. 
Baxter, "but truly I shall hate to see you 

go. 

"What do you mean? You contradict 
yourself." 

"Do I? I meant to say I should hate to 
part company with you. You have made 
things so pleasant for us." 

"Oh, I had no idea of parting," he replied. 
"I was trying to find out if I could count on 
you people to accompany me." 

"Well, John !" said Mrs. Baxter, "did you 
ever hear the beat of that ? He's been wish- 
ing and wishing he had a bit of garden, Mr. 
Phillips. Why don't you say something, 
John ?" 

"I was pinching myself to see if I was 
awake or dreaming," he replied; then turn- 
ing to Phillips, "we would be glad to go any- 
where with you if you desire it." 
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•'Well, so much being agreed upon Fm 
going to write Captain Leeds to-night and 
see what he will do about arranging terms 
of sale. There's plenty of time for we would 
not care to move before late spring." 



CHAPTER XI. 

npWO years later on a bright July day our 
^ old friend, Dr. Bailey, strolled slowly up 
the long tedious climb to the topmost point 
on the rough, undulating country road which 
connects the sleepy little fishing village on 
the Inner Bay with the rugged promontory 
on whose outmost verge the lighthouse 
stands. 

It was a quaint little house which greeted 
his astonished gaze as he paused to rest. It 
was located about fifty feet west of the road. 
Its windows were open wide and dainty mus- 
lin curtains were blowing in the breeze as if 
beckoning the spirit of morning to come and 
tarry awhile. A beautiful velvety lawn 
sloped gently to the road and stretched from 
the well-kept gravel driveway near the 
northern boundary to the rustic fence and 
white birches which marked the southern 
limit. In the center of this lawn was a 
wonderful rose garden profuse in bloom 
and a perfect riot of colorings. There were 

120 
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little tightly closed buds and great full 
hearted blossoms which made you Jong to 
bury your face deep in their fragrance and 
dream of youth, love, and happiness. 

On the north side of the drive a mass of 
sweet pea vines grew. They were at least 
seven feet high and held out a profusion of 
white, purple, mauve, pink and variegated 
blossoms to delight the senses. 

Close to the house in front of a latticed 
window, bachelor buttons and white asters 
nodded gaily to each other. 

At the left of the drive, where it turned 
the corner of the house on its way to the 
barn, a clump of hardy hydrangeas grew, 
while over the roof of the semi-circular 
porch climbed the fragrant cucumber vine 
and a large crimson rambler. 

On the east of the road between it and the 
bay was a rocky pasture where a few scat- 
tered barberry bushes and three wild apple- 
trees grew. In this pasture, on the brink of 
the steep slope to the bay, was a rustic 
summer house. Between the uprights which 
supported the roof were boxes filled with 
trailing vines, scarlet geraniums, and bright 
lobelia. 
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Great wide-armed rockers, comfortable 
swing chairs, gay colored woven hammocks, 
a large center table and in one corner a rtistic 
desk, suggested abundance, rest and peace^ 

In one of the hammocks reclined a man; 
the papers which he had been reading had 
slipped to the floor, and in thought he had 
re-traveled many paths of bygone days. Ivike 
the pictures on the screen at the movies, in- 
cidents of his life unrolled before him. Once 
again he was a ten year old on the journey 
from New York to Vermont. He smiled as 
a vision of an old lady, delving deep in a bas- 
ket for cookies and a bright red^apple, ap- 
peared; even the copper toed shoes and the 
bright green necktie which he had hated so 
flashed out before him. He could laugh at 
them now. He understood at last Auntie 
had meant well, but oh, if she had only un- 
derstood then. After all, was he sorry that 
things had been thus? Now that he could 
pass them all in review did he regret? Did: 
he even regret the happenings of those later 
days when he was thrown on his own re^ 
sources through the sudden passing of his 
father to the life beyond? , 

A sort of rainbow mist hung over even the 
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pranks Dan Cupid played during that me- 
morable Christmas holiday. What a churl 
he had been; no wonder his mates grew tired 
of his company. 

Turning at the sound of wheels he waved 
a greeting to the lighthouse keeper. His eyes 
rested lovingly on his home, his flowers, the 
long, smooth driveway, then slowly came 
back to the summer house and wandered out 
over the bay; the bay that yesterday had 
been shrouded in mist, the bay which to-day 
danced and sparkled in the sunlight. 

"What a picture of my life," he said under 
his breath. 

Sweeping into his consciousness came the 
thought that the bay was all the more beau- 
tiful to-day because of yesterday's shadows 
and the correspondence of his past and 
present grew clearer. 

The snapping of a piece of wood caused 
Phillips to turn about. His dog, who had 
been sleeping comfortably under the table, 
came out, stretched himself, and advanced 
to his master's side as a stranger stopped at 
the first of the two steps leading into the 
arbor. 

"Well, Boy," said Dr. Bailey's hearty 
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voice, "I've come all this way to find you, 
may I stop awhile?" 

'*Doc,'' exclaimed Phillips, extending both 
hands, 'Tm mighty glad to see you. Just sit 
down and let me look at you. Did you re- 
cognize it from my description?" 

"I think I should have, but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, I had just inquired if it was 
near, of the man who just passed in the 
buggy." 

"Why didn't you let me know you were 
coming? Fd have met you." 

"Just an old man's whim that I wanted to 
surprise you." 

"Well, you've worked your point ; now it's 
my innings, I shan't let you escape easily. 
How's everything at the old home?" 

"Oh, the usual story of births and mar- 
riages and deaths. Did you know Mrs. 
Blake had died and Liab is married?" 

"Where's Mandy ?" 

"Keeping house for one of the Randall 
boys, I never can tell those two boys apart, 
never knew them well, you know. By the 
way, I saw Edith Dickinson at the station 
while waiting for my train and she told me 
Elmer was coming home next month/' 
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A bell concealed somewhere about the ar- 
bor rang softly. 

"We'll go over to the house, Doc. Mother 
Baxter announces that she thinks I had bet- 
ter eat. Maybe you would like to refresh 
yourself a bit, before lunch. The bathroom 
is at the head of the stairs ; go right up, Doc, 
while I speak to Mother. We'll see about 
your grip after lunch." 

Mrs. Baxter waited at the dining room 
door to greet the guest. 

"Dr. Bailey, Fm delighted to see you and 
am glad to assure you that your prescription 
has worked wonders for both Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Baxter. You are the first of the old 
home friends to join us and I hope this will 
prove but one of many visits." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Baxter, if the natural 
beauty of the place and a cordial greeting 
have any drawing power, I assure you this 
is not the only visit I shall make. How are 
you, Baxter?" 

"Fine, Doctor; this balmy air and the put- 
tering among the flowers have done wonders 
for me." 

"Fm not surprised, even the small dose 
Fve taken has made me quite proof against 
dull care/' 



■»~,'^ 
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"Doctor, you should have seen the place 
when we first squatted. I mean just that/' 
said Mrs. Baxter. "The view of the bay was 
the only attraction." 

"I'll agree," said Phillips, "and speaking 
of that, you're in for a treat to-night, Doc, 
Fm not going to tell you the nature of it." ; 

Mrs. Baxter resumed her description. 

"The original house, which stood nearer 
the road, about where the rose garden is, 
was fast falling into decay; the land lay in 
rough furrows and the general air of de- 
parted gentility gave me the blues ; honestly, 
I was almost persuaded to run away and 
leave the men to their own devices." 

"Now, Mother Baxter, you know well 
enough we couldn't have driven you away. 
What do you say, Doc, shall we walk over 
the place or would you prefer to rest this 
afternoon ?" 

"Goodness, boy ! I've been resting the last 
five days and I want to see all there is to see,. 
for I can't stop very long with you." 

"I wonder if the Wrights are down tp their 
place. Did Cap say anything about them 
this morning. Mother ?" 



. I 
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"Yes, he saw Mr. Burleigh at the fish mar- 
ket. They arrived Friday. 

"Good, ril telephone at once. They are 
the friends I met on my memorable trip, 
Doc. I want you to meet them, if possible. 
Excuse me a few minutes." 

As the doctor and Phillips went down the 
steps, the dbg crept slowly from beneath a 
seat on the piazza. 

"Hello, Spot, old boy! Come on. This is 
itiy chum. He's not much of a looker but he 
is good as gold. I found him the first year 
I ' was here, lying bruised and bleeding by 
the side of the road ; as the people living near 
knew nothing about him, I brought him 
home. No one came to claim him so where 
I am, you'll find him. It's funny, but he 
won't notice Baxter at all. Mother's claim 
to attention is as guardian of the pantry." 

While talking Phillips had led the way 
to the rear of the house and now pointed 
with pride to the flourishing rows of vege- 
tables. 

"Next year I'm going to put in some small 
fruits where the potatoes are." 

"You must be raising much more than 
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you need for home use; do you find a good 
market ?" 

"Yes. Through the Wrights I got in 
touch with a young man who had to give up 
indoor work, so he started in with half a 
dozen customers for vegetables; later he 
found a chum who started a hen farm ; so he 
has built up a fine route and could handle 
more vegetables, if I had them. 

''I was intending to walk over to the vil- 
lage, but as you came that way, we'll take 
the car and go down to the Point and over 
the hill instead ; that will give you some idea 
of this section of country." 

They rode along, talking of old friends, 
the Dickinsons, Barnaby, Colby and Hayden; 
all of whom had played their little part in 
varying scenes of Phillips' life. Just before 
reaching the lighthouse they came face to 
face with Captain Leeds and his two grand- 
daughters. 

"Ah! here you are. I thought you'd all 
run away, the house looked so deserted. This 
is my old friend, Doctor Bailey, you must 
have heard me speak of him. Captain Leeds 
and Misses Esther and Goldie." 

"Glad to meet you all," said the Doctor. 
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"Won't you come back to the house?" 
asked the Captain. "Mother and Louise are 
away, but I reckon Esther and Goldie will 
make you comfortable." 

"No, Cap, thank you, not this time. I was 
hoping to persuade you all to come up the 
road to-night. The Wrights are coming 
over. 

"Oh ! Mr. Phillips, isn't it mean ! we have 
an engagement for the evening; Fm dread- 
fully disappointed," replied Esther. 

"Gramp, can't we make some excuse to 
the Holdens?" said Goldie. 

Phillips and Esther laughed, the Captain 
shrugged his shoulders and said: "I might 
if I were your age, but one has to pay the 
price for being a grown-up. Doctor Bailey, 
you'll give us a call, non-professional, of 
course, before you return home." 

"Thank you, I should be delighted." 

"I'll bring him down, all right," said Phil- 
lips. "How about to-morrow morning?" 

"Fine ! Mighty sorry we can't be with you 
to-night." 

The afternoon sped all too quickly^ after 
the manner of happy hours and six o'clock 
found our friends at Breezy Nook. 
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Mother Baxter had been hustling through 
the pleasant afternoon. Immediately after 
the departure of the men she telephoned to 
the Wrights, asking them to tea, and for 
twenty minutes had had them corralled in 
the parlor. When the two men came down 
stairs for tea, the two ladies stood just within 
the dining room. 

"Mrs. Baxter insisted on our coming, so 
here we are," they said. 

"Mother Baxter's a jewel," said Phillips. 
"Dn Bailey, meet my friends, Mrs. Wright 
and Mrs. Burleigh. Where's the boys?" 

"Present!" said a voice just behind Phil- 
lips, and Burleigh and Wright stepped into 
the hall. 

"Well ! well ! I'm rather glad to see you 
both," said the doctor after the introduction. 
"I was beginning to wonder if Phillips had 
developed into a 'gay Lothario' ; during our 
ride I met two young ladies who seemed very 
interested in him and his home." 

"I'll warrant they were Esther and 
Goldie," said Mrs. Baxter. 

"Sure!" said Phillips, "they're the first two 
girls I met here and we decided to be sweet- 
hearts from tht start." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A FTER tea the four men lighted cigars 

and went out into the summer twilight, 

strolling slowly among the flower beds while 

Phillips showed the doctor his especial 

favorites in the varieties of rose blooms. 

"I never expected you'd become such an 
enthusiast, Charley. Burbank will have to 
keep a sharp eye on his laurels," said the 
doctor. "You must spend considerable time 
in the garden." 

^*Yes, I rise early and keep grubbing at 
one thing and another till about nine-thirty 
or ten, then clean up and play gentleman. 
Twice a week my New York and home pa- 
pers arrive and these with my magazines 
keep me in touch with the outside world. 
Here come the ladies, we'll go across the 
road and make ourselves comfortable." 

"Isn't this the cosiest, dearest little place 
you ever struck. Doctor Bailey ?" said Mrs. 
Wright. 

181 
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"Oh, just look at that mopn/' exclaimed 
Mrs. Burleigh. 

"Yes, Doc, look at the moon, it's the 
special treat of the evening," said Phillips; 
"did you ever see anything more wonder- 
ful r 

Luna, fair Queen of night, accompanied 
by her faithful attendants, the stars, was 
climbing over the crest of the hills beyond 
the bay and a broad path of silver light 
stretched across the waters almost to the 
feet of the watchers. 

"By George, but that is a sight to be re- 
membered. One can almost imagine the 
angel hosts passing and repassing on their 
missions of peace and good will/' said the 
doctor. 

"Oh, Doctor Bailey ! Fm so glad you said 
that. I've heard so much of the horrible 
happenings in France and Belgium since we 
came to Rockview, (things that have hap- 
pened to people we know here) that I'd al- 
most forgotten there were angels," said 
Mrs. Wright. 

"Do you understand angels are a differ- 
ing, a superior race to man or are they those 
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who have been with us here?" asked Mrs. 
Burleigh. 

"Both — in fact, I believe many an angel 
walks the common paths of life side by side 
with us/' 

"You mean to say then, that angel con- 
sciousness is a matter of thought or under- 
standing, not of form?*' 

"Exactly." 

"And do you believe in a world where 
those who have passed through the process 
we call death, live again." 

"I should leave out that word *agliin,'to me 
there is no retrogression, life is life always 
and everywhere, visible or invisible." 

"Of course you accept the theory of an- 
other world then, Doc," said Phillips. "Do 
you believe in communication between the 
denizens of the two worlds ?" \<. > 

"Surely, or rather I have come to accept 
the theory of those who tell us there is but 
one world and from what I know of com- 
munication in the visible part of that worl^' 
I judge that the law holds good in the iiir< 
visible." 

"Isn't that an unusual attitude for one d^ 
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your profession, Doctor?" asked Mrs. 
Wright. 

"I can speak only for myself." 

"Can you give us a reason for your belief 
based on actual observation?" asked Phil- 
lips. 

"Why, yes, that would be easy ; but I think 
perhaps you mean could I give a reason that 
would shore up your belief; that is a different 
problem, for reason is a function of individual 
mind and is governed by the state of develop- 
ment. I have no doubt, however, any proof 
I might offer would be accepted by this com- 
pany not because I offered it but rather be- 
cause we are so closely attuned in the great 
universal symphony of life that we catch and 
register the same tone and color vibrations." 

"If I am not intruding I should like very 
much to hear some of your experiences. 
Doctor," said Mrs. Baxter. 

"It would be extremely interesting to all 
of us, I am sure," said Mrs. Wright. 

"Let me say right here, Doc, that this is 
the very subject I wanted most to discuss at 
that long deferred meeting. You will re- 
member I told you I had had some peculiar 
experiences," said Charley. 
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"Let me see, what shall I say to you, 
Charley, do you remember Galen Knight 
who lived on Forest Street when you came 
to Stratford?" 

*'A little old man who wore his gray hair 
long and very smoothly brushed ?" 

••Yes, that's the man, I wasn't quite sure 
of the time. You wouldn't consider him 
emotional, would you ?" 

"Indeed not, he was especially prosaic as 
I remember him." 

"Well, this is what happened the morning 
he passed on. The incidents made quite an 
impression on me, in fact, then for the first 
time I realized that life goes on after the 
heart ceases to beat and the breath to inflate 
the lungs, — but to continue my story, I was 
called in that morning because the family 
physician was out of town, when I ap- 
proached the bed and spoke to him he looked 
at me steadily and said, 'Well, doctor, I've 
hung oh to this body for some time, but 
I'm about through with it, I reckon.' There 
was hot the least trace of desire to remain or 
fear of the going; just a calm acceptance of 
a certain facti 

"The son and daughter entered the room. 
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he talked with both and asked that the 
grandchild, about five years old, be brought 
to him, and gave her a parting message ; and 
she was taken back to bed. 

"He turned his head wearily to one side 
and partially closed his eyes. I stood facing 
the bed, talking with his nephew who with 
one of the sons had been watching through 
the night; suddenly the dying man started 
as though in answer to a call, a surprised 
look came into his face as he glanced toward 
a door which opened into a hallway. I saw 
nothing when I looked at the door and im- 
mediately turned my attention to him. Sur- 
prise had been replaced by a look of glad rec- 
ognition. 'Why, here's George!' he said, 
lifting his right hand as though to reach out 
The hand dropped heavily, one long sigh, 
and all was still. George was a son who had 
died four years earlier, after an accident. I 
had known him well, as a young man, whjle I 
was yet in school and somehow I felt con- 
fident that he really had been waiting to 
guide his father on the long journey. When- 
ever, in the years that have passed since that 
morning, doubt of the eternality of life and 
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love has come to me, the memory of that 
scene has returned." 

'^That is almost the exact counterpart of 
what happened when Ben Home died, Doc, 
only it was his mother who came to him," 
said Phillips. 

"Speaking of Ben's mother recalls an- 
other incident. My sister's husband went 
West on business, expecting to return in a 
month's time. She heard from him regu- 
larly up to the middle of the third week — ^at 
the end of the fifth week she s^nt for me and 
asked me to go to Jackson City and investi- 
gate. 

"I took the letter which Herman had 
mailed from that place and went back to my 
own home to arrange for the care of my 
patients. The night I spent at home, I 
dreamed of my sister's mother-in-law who 
had passed on after the son's marriage. In 
the dream I was waiting at a ticket agency in 
a strange city when a lady touched me on the 
elbow. She held a booklet in her hand and 
as I stepped aside to give her precedence I 
saw distinctly the words Sunset Route and 
the name of a city was underscored. 
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• "As the lady turned away from the win- 
dow I noted with surprise that her garments 
had assumed the lusterless black of mourn- 
ing. Glancing at her face I was startled to 
recognize my sister's mother-in-law. What 
did the vision mean? I felt there could be 
but one answer, but did not wish to alarm 
my sister needlessly. I completed my plans, 
making my objective point the city indicated 
and taking the shortest possible time in 
transit. 

"To cut a long story short, after a while 
I located Herman in a hospital where he 
had been for two weeks. He was conscious, 
but very weak. 'How did you find me?' he 
asked. 'Your mother brought me,' I replied. 
He smiled faintly. 'She said she would, but 
I was afraid she couldn't reach you. Fm 
tired George, so tired, I'm afraid I can't go 
home.' 'Oh! you'll get home all right,' I 
replied, but I knew it would be the last long 
home." 

"Doctor Bailey, do you believe those who 
have left us ever exert themselves to 
straighten what they might call purely mate- 
rial tangles?" 

"Why not? I cannot recall an instance 
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just now, but if materiality is only a low^r 
rate of vibration of the one substance, and 
science is slowly coming to admit that is 
a fact, it must be so." 

" *He hath given His angels charge over 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways,* "said Mrs. 
Baxter softly. 

"What is it, Emily ?" 

"Oh, I was trying to study out whether 
the angels failed to keep some of those poor 
boys who have come home blinded and 
crippled ?" 

"I wonder what they would say in answer 
to the question? Are they morose, Mrs. 
Wright?" asked the doctor. 

"No, only regretful that they are out of 
the game." 

"Then I should say that they had been 
kept," said Mrs. Baxter. " 'To keep thee,' 
not your body but the living entity that in- 
habits the body." 

"I heard the other day," said Mrs. Baxter, 
"of a young English soldier, a Cambridge 
man who had won honors in college athletics. 
He went away to defend England's honor, 
and was wounded in battle; as a result of 
his wound his right leg was amputated. He 
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hid one sister and they were the only mem- 
bers left of quite a fair sized family. 

"When a letter reached the sister, telling 
of the operation, she became rebellious 
against a God who would allow such a thing 
to happen. 'Why didn't He take him out of 
life entirely and not leave him maimed ?' she 
asked. She stopped praying, to her it was 
only a mockery. In course of time word 
came that he was to take ship for home; as 
the time drew near for him to reach home 
his sister felt she must brace herself to meet 
him. She tried hard to be cheerful but as 
soon as they were alone in the cab, broke 
down. He allowed her to cry for a time then 
said, 'There, that's enough, don't think any 
more about that old leg, look at my face and 
tell me what you see.' 

"Something, a new note in his voice made 
her look at him, his face was pale and thin, 
but the expression of his eyes said that he 
was happy, very happy. 

"As she looked her old hard, bitter feelings 
melted away. 'What is it, brother mine?' 
she said, 'what has come to you ?' 

" 'I don't know as I can quite tell you, I 
don't know that I'm quite sure myself, but 
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as I lay wide awake one of those nights in 
Cairo I saw—or did I dream it— a man en- 
ter the door. He walked slowly down the 
ward, smiling tenderly at each face he 
passed. When he saw I was awake he stop- 
ped and took my hand and said, 'Will you 
let me help you?' I thought at first it was 
the new doctor we were expecting; then 
quite suddenly I knew it was the Comrade 
in White and that he wanted me to say 'y^s.' 
As I said the word a happiness I had never 
known before passed all through me, and has 
never left me.* ■* 

''Somehow as Julia Manson was telling 
me this story," said Mrs. Baxter, "I heard a 
voice say, 'I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,' and I was made to feel that 
somehow this terrible war with its tales of 
perfidy, suffering and slaughter was lifting 
up something in each and every man, 
woman and child that will forever banish 
conditions that led up to the present crisis. 

"Iread in the daily papers before leaving 
home an account written by a prominent 
American, which claimed that our Ameri- 
can boys in France are learning this great 
lesson of immortal life. Of one particular 
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soldier who up to the time of their first 
meeting had been constantly in fear of death 
and the varied horrors which are of daily 
occurrence, he wrote, 1 met him again so 
transformed I scarcely knew him.' This was 
his story : 'Fear in me is dead — true, I shrink 
at physical pain, but dying and death are 
beneath my heel.' And he is not alone. 
From the lips of many a lad who went away 
thoughtless and carefree is rising the great 
psalm of redemption: 'Oh, Death where is 
thy sting! Oh, grave where is thy victory!' 
They have seen the Vision Splendid and go 
singing on to serve humanity, it matters not 
whether their posts of duty lie this side the 
grave or in the great beyond." 

"Do you believe in a plan for every life, 
Doctor?" asked Mrs. Baxter. 

"Certainly, you know the old Hermetic 
Philosophers said, *As it is above so it is 
below' and that rule is just as effective re- 
versed. No purely material enterprise (I 
speak in worldly terms) is put forth without 
a plan, a clear understanding of why, where 
and when effort shall be made. No merchant 
ship sets sail till the captain has his orders 
from the owners. No train leaves the train 
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shed till conductor and engineer understand 
what is expected of them, and no life sets sail 
on the sea of earthly existence without its 
chart, compass and sealed orders — its plan or 
purpose/* 

/'My, but that's some idea. It makes one 
think. The plan differs with each life, of 
course?" said Phillips. 

"I do not think so. I believe the purpose 
of life is the same for all. In other words, 
I believe that life is a great force, whose pur- 
pose is to express more and more of itself. 
All differences are in the working out of 
the plan, that is left to the individual." 

'1 don't quite see your point. Doctor. Can 
you make it clearer?" asked Mrs. Baxter. 

"Do you see that the plan is the same in 
the case of the material interests?" 

"No, Tm confused." 

"Don't you see that in each case a specified 
thing is moved to a specified place, in one 
instance it's a boat in another a train?" 

"Yes, I understand now but can't see its 
application to lives." 

"All life, which is only another name for 
spirit, is moving to a specified end. That 
end, or place, is God Consciousness. The in- 
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dividualized life, you, Phillips, or any other 
two of us may be compared one to the boat, 
the other to the train, but each and all of us 
will reach the end of God Consciousness or 
Conscious Oneness with God which is the 
eternal plan of the eternal life. Each will 
move over his course illustrated by the rail- 
way, the sea, according to how well he un- 
derstands and makes use of his chart, his 
compass and his orders." 

"Then you don't believe that 'Heaven' is 
given away, and God may be had for the 
asking?" inquired Mrs. Baxter. 

"Oh, yes I do," the doctor replied. "Surely, 
as Lowell says, 'Heaven is g^ven away and 
God may be had for the asking,' but only 
when the asking is so vital that it brings into 
action on the objective plane the forces and 
attributes that are enfolded in every life. In 
truth, all life i$ action, but in order thlt life 
may become manifest in its highest aspects^ 
the understanding of what life is, must be 
clearly charted; some fixed point to which 
the compass of the will can be turned must 
be established and the orders of the Great 
Master of Life must be our guide. 'Be ye 
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doers of the word and not hearers only,' saith 
the Scriptures." 

"You speak of the Great Master's orders — 
are they not many and complicated?" asked 
Burleigh. 

"Some one else speak occasionally; please 
don't put all the burden of proof on my 
shoulders," replied the doctor. "Talk up, 
Charley." 

"Mrs. Burleigh, help me out; I know by 
your face that you have an answer on your 
tongue's end," said Phillips. 

"Is my face such a tell-tale? I'll have to 
admit two passages of Scripture presented 
themselves : Xove one another,' and 'What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.' It seems to me 
these are the beginning and the end, the 
Alpha and Omega of all that could be said." 

"Well, who'd have thought that a moon- 
path would have led us into such a tangle of 
mystery and then revealed the secret spring 
to let in a flodd of light! Oh! how I wish 
Freda and Rodney could have been here!" 
said Mrs. Wright. 

"It probably was not their path,Emily/' 
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said her husband. "You do hate to 'Loose 
people and let them go/ '* 

"I guess youVe right, Bert. I wonder if 
that's the reason I attracted the grandson 
of a Presbyterian divine?" 

"Good for you, Emily, you may stumble 
but you never give up," said Burleigh. 

^'Clarence, you born teaise, keep still." 

Mr. Wright glanced at his watch. "It's 
after ten, time we turned toward home," he 
said. 

"I have a proposition to offer before you 
go," said Phillips. 

"What's on your mind ?" 

"I believe you people have never been up 
the St. John river yet, what do you say to 
tht trip ? I've been planning to go with 
Doctor." 

^Speak up girls, want to go ?" asked 
Wright. 

"My, but that would be fine." 

" 'Twould suit me exactly." 

"I don't want to put a damper on your 
plans but if it is a long trip I'll have to be 
counted out. I must be in New York the 
nineteenth,^' said the doctor. 

"There will be plenty of time if you people 
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can start day after to-morrow," said Phillips. 

'1 was going to suggest that you spend 
the evening of that day at Rockview/' said 
Mrs. Wright. 

"We'll spend that evening in St. John's in- 
stead if you don't object." 

"Fm disappointed that the pleasure of en- 
tertaining Doctor Bailey is denied us; how- 
ever, we'll enjoy the trip." 

"If the weather changes and a storm 
threatens of course you'll not go ?" 

"Hardly, but I am looking for pleasant 
weather." 

''Phillips, I think you and I had better go 
and look up the means for transporting the 
Rockview crowd to their home. Herbert 
and the girls can wait here with the doctor." 

"Oh, let's all walk back to the house," sug- 
gested Mrs. Burleigh. 

"I'm sure it will do us all good," said Mrs. 
Wright. "I'm stiff from sitting so long. 
Come, Mrs. Baxter, let me help you. I see 
Mr. Baxter is missing." 

VYes, in some things he's terribly set. I 
don't know but he'd have to go to bed at a 
little after nine if the house was afire." 

There was a general laugh and Phillips 
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replied, "I don't think he would, he is not 
sufficiently fond of hot weather/' 

''What a glorious night! I almost wish 
I was going to Rockview with you," said 
Mrs. Baxter, as the car stopped in front of 
the porch. 

"There's plenty of room and we'd be de- 
lighted to have your company," replied the 
other ladies. 

"Phillips, aren't you going to bring the 
doctor over our way, or is this a farewell till 
we meet on the boat for St. John's ?" 

"We are going to run down to Captain 
Leeds in the morning, but we'll try and drop 
in on you for a few moments in the after- 
noon if that suits your convenience." 

"Fine, come for tea," said Burleigh. "We'll 
make it a Bohemian affair. No frills, just a 
social time. Of course the ladies would 
rather make it more formal but they'll adjust 
to the conditions all right." 

"If Doctor Bailey will overlook the for- 
malities we'll be very glad to meet him again 
so soon," said Mrs. Wright. 

"Thank you both. Please don't allow con- 
ventionality to interfere with the very 
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pleasant memories of the past hours/' said 
the doctor. 

Till to-morrow then, goodbye." 
'Well, Doc, what do you say. Shall we 
sit here and smoke awhile or do you prefer 
to retire?" 

"I should like to stay out awhile but don't 
let me keep you up, boy." 

"Doc," said Phillips, after they had 
smoked in silence for some minutes; "Fve 
been thinking over that last incident you 
told us to-night and somehow it set me to 
wondering why you hadn't been 'Over 
There'?" 

The doctor flicked the ashes from his 
cigar and looked out across the bay. 

"Well," he said, "I think, if I tell the truth, 
I'll have to say selfishness. I hadn't called 
it that before, but your question following 
the talk of the evening has waked me up I 
guess." 

"Oh! now. Doc, please don't malign a 
friend of mine that way. I'm sure you had 
a good reason." 

"I liked those friends of your's, Charley," 
said the doctor, as though drifting away 
from the subject of "Over There." 
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"I knew you would ; isn't it strange that 
when you were unable to answer my ques- 
tions, I was led directly to them?" 

*'Do you think so? Have either family 
children?" 

"The Burleighs have a daughter, who 
spends her summers with her grand-parents, 
somewhere in southern New Hampshire, I 
believe. The Wrights have a son who has 
been travelling with an uncle a little over a 
year, and they expect him to return this 
fall." 

"Boy, you asked me why I hadn't been 
'Over There.' I'll tell you ; because I haven't 
known just how to provide for the welfare of 
my children. Of course my sister would 
look out for them, but she is going west and 
I prefer to keep the children in New Eng- 
land. Then it may be only a whim, but I 
believe my boys are just at the age when 
they need a man's hand and brain behind 
them, to help them to adjust to new condi- 
tions. Vera is doing good work at college 
and I hope to keep her there till she finishes." 

"There must be people who are competent 
and willing to interest themselves in the 
children." 
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"Perhaps I am too critical, but no person 
has appealed to me till to-night. — You 
won't take my boys, will you?" 

"I!! Why, I don't know; Fd have to con- 
sult Mother Baxter." 

"Think it over, Charley, and let me know 
your decision before I leave for home." 

"I will, Doc; thank you for your con- 
fidence ; it makes me feel more confident my- 
self." 

"Let's get to bed now, Boy; I'm ready to 
sleep." 

They went quietly into the house and the 
Doctor was quickly straying afar in the 
world of dreams. Phillips, however, could 
not sleep, his mind was too active, his 
thoughts were busy with memories of the 
past and visions of the future. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

npHE sunlight was streaming clear across 
'*' the dining room when the two men en- 
tered it that morning. Baxter had eaten his 
breakfast and gone over to the Center for 
• supplies. Mrs. Baxter sat near the open win- 
dow, intent on mending ; with a cheery good- 
morning she rose and went into the kitchen 
whence she brought a steaming dish of 
cereal and a pitcher of cream. 

"I ate with Baxter, as I knew you were 
out late," she said. "FU cook the ham and 
eggs while you eat the cereal. I'm glad it's 
such a fine day ; hope this weather continues 
while you stay with us, Doctor. Did you 
rest well ?" 

"Yes, indeed, thank you, I don*t think I 
was awake two minutes after my head 
touched the pillow." 

"Did you sleep well, Charley?" asked 
Mother Baxter. 

"No," replied Phillips gruffly, but a saucy 
smile completely set aside the gruffness. 
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"Oh ! that's bad," said Mother Bailey, with 
a peculiar movement of her head which said, 
"you can't fool me." "What was the 
trouble?" she asked. 

"Oh, Doc calmly and deliberately made 
the suggestion that I assume tremendous 
responsibilities." 

"And what is the nature of these respon- 
sibilities?" she asked, glancing quizzically 
from one to the other. 

"I want him to take care of my boys while 
I go 'Over There,' " said the Doctor. 

"Isn't that enough to keep any young, 
good-looking bachelor awake, Mother?" 

"What are you going to do about it," she 
asked as she placed a gentle hand on his 
shoulder. 

He looked up at her smiling face and said : 
"It's up to you; if Doc thinks I'm capable 
and you're willing, I accept the privilege of 
doing my bit with thankfulness." 

"Willing I I willing! Why I'm delighted 
to have the opportunity to help you help 
yourself." 

"May I ask what you mean to imply by 
that remark ?" 

"I was thinking simply of how much we 
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human beings learn when we try to guide 
others." 

The men rose from the table, the doctor 
crossed the room and took Mrs. Baxter's 
hand. "I thank you/' he said simply. "I 
shall go care-free, to do what I may to ease 
the burdens 'Over There.' " 

Then the two men went out on the porch. 

'*Make yourself comfortable, Doc, while 
I do a few chores; perhaps you'd prefer to 
go across the road." 

"If you don't mind, I will, and look over 
the papers." 

"All right, here's the key. I'll join you 
soon." 

When the doctor reached the road he saw 
Baxter coming slowly over the hill and 
waited to speak to him. 

"Fine morning, Mr. Baxter!" 

"As fine as they make 'em," Baxter re- 
plied. "Here's a couple of letters and a paper 
for you, Doctor. Would you mind taking 
Phillips' papers into the summer house? I'll 
hand him his letters on my way to the barn." 

The doctor settled himself comfortably in 
a hammock, lit a cigar and opened his letters. 
The first was from his daughter, between 
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whom and himself there was a very close 
comradeship. It was bubbling over with 
Kttle personal references to their mutual 
friends and other items of town interest. 
The second from a classmate of his at col- 
lege, now active in military life, who urged 
him to "get into line'* and "keep moving." 
The doctor smiled as he read it, thinking 
how the difficulties had been swept from his 
path. "I'll be with you before long," he said 
aloud and fell to wondering how long it 
would take to get the children settled and 
business matters adjusted. 

He was roused from his meditations by 
Phillips, who was coming down the drive- 
way whistling, "I hear you calling me." In 
each hand he held a basket, one of which was 
filled with roses and sweet peas, the other 
with corn. 

"Thought I might as well take these over 
for Captain's folks to enjoy; they'd be all 
faded before I get back from the up river 
trip. Baxter said you had letters. All good 
news, I hope." 

"Fine ! Nothing worse than a threat from 
Vera, if I didn't come home soon she'd run 
off with a younger chap." 
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"She's a mighty fine-looking girl, Doc. 
You ought to be immensely fond of her." 

"I am, and between you and me the young 
chaps will have to speed up some to get 
ahead of Daddy in her estimation." 

When they reached the Leeds' home a 
royal welcome was tendered them. Mrs. 
Leeds took the basket of flowers while 
Esther relieved Phillips of the corn. 

"Oh ! Louise, just see these elegant roses," 
said Mrs. Leeds as her daughter came out 
on the piazza. 

"Oh ! aren't they lovely, Mother, and what 
a mass of sweet peas. I'm afraid you robbed 
yourself, Mr. Phillips." 

"No, indeed, they'll blossom more profuse- 
ly; besides we and the Rockview folks go 
on the St. John River trip to-morrow. Can't 
we induce you people to join the party?" 

"Where's the party?" asked Esther, who 
returned from the kitchen just in time to 
hear it mentioned. 

"We are going up the St. John River to- 
morrow, and I was in hopes some or all of 
you would accompany us." 

"Grandma, can't I go, please? Are yo« 
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going, Aunt Louise?" asked Esther in one 
breath. 

"No, dear, I wish I could." 

Goldie came running up from the shore 
where she had been watching Grandpa paint 
one of the boats. 

"Good morning, Mr. Phillips, good morn- 
ing, Doctor Bailey; Grandma, Grandpa says 
for all of you to come out on the bay." 

"You didn't tell me whether I could go 
up river, Grandma," interposed Esther. 

"Let both girls go, Mrs. Leeds, Fm sure 
Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Burleigh are good 
chaperons, or perhaps you mean to go your- 
self." 

"Go on. Mother, you know Father's going 
to Belfast; beside, the change will do you 
a lot of good." 

"I'll see what your Father thinks." 

"Hello, Phillips, hello ! Good morning, 
Doctor, this is too fine a day to spend on 
shore; jump into the boat — ^aren't your 
Grandma and Aunt coming, Goldie?" 

"In just a few minutes. Grandpa; Mr. Phil- 
lips brought them some sweet peas and roses 
and they and Esther stopped to put them in 
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water. Gramp, Grandma, Esther and I are 
going to Fredricton to-morrow." 

''The deuce you are ! When did you plan 
that escapade?** 

"Fm afraid Fm guilty, Cap," said Phillips. 

*'Well! you're cool, at least, kidnapping 
my family like that. Doctor does he act that 
way in Stratford ?" 

"No, indeed; he's wise enough to get far 
from a small city to play those tricks." 

After an hour and a half's cruise the happy 
party returned to find a tempting lunch 
spread for them in a shady corner of the 
piazza. 

An hour later our two friends were well 
started on an afternoon of sightseeing and 
looking forward to the promised tea at Rock- 
view. 

"What an interesting circle of friends you 
have found, Boy. I shall think of my visit 
with you all, often, when I am in the midst 
of the strife and sorrow on the other side the 
pond, and feel grateful that my boys are so 
pleasantly situated. One of my letters was 
from. a classmate who has sailed since he 
wrote it." 
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"Did he express any opinion as to the out- 
look?" 

"Only indirectly; he urged me to get into 
line." 

"Here you are at last. I was beginning to 
think Phillips had lost the road," said Bur- 
leigh. "That was some cruise you had this 
morning, wasn't it?" he continued. 

"Indeed it was; but how did you hear of 
it?" asked Phillips. 

"Oh, Bert and I were clam-digging this 
morning, by the way, I hope you like dams, 
doctor. 

"Steamed clams? my! that is a treat; it^s 
a long time since I had any," replied the 
Doctor. 

"But how did you hear about us?-' asked 
Phillips again. 

"We met Rhoads and Goodwin down by 
the pier," said Wright ; "they said they saw 
Cap Ivceds out with a party and as you spoke 
of going over to his place this morning. We 
guessed." 

"How do you do, Mrs. Wright. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Burleigh. I see you arrived 
home safely after our pleasant evening," said 
the doctor. 
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"Yes, indeed, wasn't it a glorious night 
and didn't we enjoy every bit of it ?" 

"I've got some news for you ; now I guess 
you will listen to me," laughed Phillips. 

"Oh ! how do you do, Mr. Phillips, pardon 
me, but did you say you had news?" said 
Mrs. Burleigh, with mock humility. 

"I have news ! Our river party has in- 
creased." 

"Who's going?" asked Mrs. Wright. 

"Mrs. Leeds, Esther and Goldie." 

"That's fine! Why doesn't Captain join 
us ? Mabel, you'll have your chance to meet 
Mrs. Leeds." 

Mr. Wright, who had been absent, re- 
turned. 

"Supper am served on the beach," he said. 

The doctor offered an arm to each lady. 
"Will you kindly lead me to the feast?" he 
said. 

"Come on, Phillips, we'll go ahead and 
help Gal start things," said Wright. 

"Is there anything you want us to bring 
down, Bert?" asked Mrs. Wright. 

"Just the doctor. Come on while things 
are sizzling." 

"That is great ; my ! don't those clams smell 
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good/' said the doctor. "As I was saying to 
Charley on our way down here, the memories 
of my stay with you people will cheer many a 
future hour." 

"Doc is going 'Over There* as soon as he 
can complete arrangements," interposed 
Phillips. 

"Really! Isn't this a sudden move?" asked 
Burleigh. 

"Yes, and no," replied the doctor. "I have 
been urged to go, and have f dt that some- 
time I should go. Our talk last evening 
proved to be the determining factor, as it 
practically settled when. But 'sufficient 
unto the day,' and so forth, and so forth. 
Let's forget for a time, if we can, the in- 
harmony and accept gratefully our present 
blessings." 

"That's sensible," said Phillips, then rais- 
ing his cup of clam juice: "Here's to the 
present, may its cheer abide with us ais we 
follow the path which leads to the future." 

Mrs. Wright responded: "Here's to the 
future, may it bring to each of us a nobler 
understanding of peace, a clearer vision of 
brotherhood." 

Slowly the party returned to the piazza 
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and Mrs. Burleigh, who was a fine musician, 
entertained them with a number of selec- 
tions. 

"Well, Doc," said Phillips, as the clock in 
the hall struck the hour of eight, we might 
as well tune up the l^uzz wagon and rol) 
along home." 

"All right, just as you say," replied the 
doctor. 

"See you at the wharf to-morrow. We're 
going to have a good day, all right," called 
Phillips as they rode away. 

"Yes, we'll be there; look for us on the 
boat. If we get there first, we'll look up 
seats for all hands and settle ourselves com- 
fortably." 

"Hello, Mother, any news from the Cap- 
tain's folks yet?" asked Phillips, as he ran 
up the porch steps after putting up the auto- 
mobilCi 

"Not a word. Had a pleasant afternoon?" 

"Couldn't have been better, eh. Doc?" 

"Indeed not ! I hope you have had as 
good fortune as we, Mrs. Baxter." 

"You should have been over to Rockview, 
Mother, what do you think they gave us for 
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^* A chowder ?'* 

"Nope, guess again." 

"Oh, I haven't the least idea/' 

"Steamed clams^ cooked on the beach. 
Crickets! but they were good!" 

"There's the 'phone, I think," said the 
doctor. 

"Probably Cap's folks, I'll see. Hello!" 

"Is that you, Mr. Phillips?" 
'Yes, who am I talking with, — Esther?" 

No, sir; this is Coldie. Grandma says 
that Aunt Lou will take all of us over to the 
steamer in the car; you and Dodtor Bailey 
afe to watch out for Us." 

« 

Is Aunt Lou going with us after all ?" 
No, just Grandma, Esther and I." 

C' ' _ ^ ■ . ■ • • • • 

ome, Goldie, let me talk now and you 

run up stairs to bed, you'll want to be wide 

• ■ * * 

awake to-morrow. Hello, Mr. Phillips I" 

"Mrs. Leeds?" 

"Yes. I want to know if we are going to 
get dinner on the boat or carry it ? Captain 
$ays I better put up a lunch." 

"Don't worry about that, Mrs. Leeds; 
Mother Baxter's been on the job all the 
afternoon." . 
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"Oh, Well, you'll let us share the ex- 
pense, of course." 

"No, Marm! neither coarse nor fine!" 

"It*s no use to talk to you. Did you enjoy 
your afternoon ?" 

"O. K. I only hope we all will enjoy our 
jaunt as well. By the way, the people at 
Rockview are delighted that you and the 
girls are to be with us.'' 

"That's kind of them, I'm sure. I've never 
met Mrs. Burleigh or the gentlemen. Well, 
good-night. Tell Mrs. Baxter to plan to ride 
over to the wharf with us." 

"Good-night. Goldie called to say they 
would go over with the big car and take us 
in as they passed. Mrs. Leeds says you are 
to be ready to ride over with us. Mother." 

"Oh, I'd love to go, but I don't believe I 
can arrange it this time." 

"Indeed, you will manage it; you call me 
if I am not up as early as you in the morning 
and I'll throw the power of my ability into 
getting things ready." 

"Please remember I can do a thing or two 
uiider good management," said the doctor. 

"I'll not forget about that," said Phillips. 
"If Mother doesn't call you, I will." 
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"You're a couple of overgrown boys. 
Well, good night, I hope nothing takes your 
good spirits away from you/' 

"Don't borrow trouble, Mrs. Baxter, it's 
very poor policy; besides, good spirits arc 
man's divine birth-right. 

"My goodness! it's ten thirty now, good- 
night," said Mrs. Baxter. 

"I really believe I'm sleepy," said the doc- 
tor as Mother Baxter's door shut ; "guess I'll 
go right up stairs without a smoke." 

"I'll sooii follow, good night." 

Such a time as Phillips and the doctor 
had the following morning, helping Mother 
Baxter. By ten thirty everything was ready 
and Mrs. Baxter's knitting needles flew in 
and out, in and out, as she and the doctor 
talked about his boys. 

"There's the whistle ; the steamer is com- 
ing in. I'll get lunch on the table, so as to 
be ready when the Leeds arrive. Doctor, 
I'm sorry you're to leave us so soon, but of 
course you'll bring the boys to us," said Mrs. 
Baxter as they rose from the table. 

"I hope I may have that pleasure, but if 
circumstances should forbid I want to thank 
you again now for my enjoyable vi$it imd 
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also for your promise to look after my 
boys—'' 

Just then the honk of a horn was heard. 

"There's our friends/' said Phillips. "Can 
I help you put things away, Mother, or shall 
we leave them just as they are? Doc, you 
go out and talk with the Leeds." 

"Set the food in the pantry, Charley. 1*11 
pack dishes in the sink; there'll be lots of 
time to clean up after I see you people off." 

When Mrs. Baxter and Phillips came out 
the doctor had strapped the baggage in 
place and was frolicking with Goldie. Spot 
crawled lazily out from the shade of the 
hydrangeas and now stood looking almost 
reproachfully at his master, who said, "Not 
this time, old boy. I'll come back soon and 
we'll have some more walks." 

Baxter came slowly down the drive from 
the barn. "I'm sorry you're leaving us so 
soon, Doctor," he said ; "you'll run down 
again before you go across, won't you?" • 

"I hope to, Baxter, but it's hard telling 
what may occur these days." They shook 
hands, the doctor swung on to the step, slid 
into the seat beside Phillips, and the car 
rolled easily out of the yard. As it turned 
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the curve in the road, just beyond the south- 
ern boundary of Phillips* estate, the merry 
party waved a final farewell to Baxter. 

"It's too bad you couldn't join the party, 
Miss Leeds," said Mrs. Baxter. 

"I quite ag^ee with you, Mrs. Baxter; I 
have wanted to go up the river for some time, 
but as friends will arrive to-morrow for a 
short visit, it's necessary I remain home. I 
went up the river with Father some years 
ago. I was smaller than Goldie is and don't 
remember a great deal about it. I think my 
impressions of Uncle Tobias and Aunt 
Mehitabld, Hitty they called her, were too 
overpowering." 

: Mrs. Leeds laughed. "Such a time as we 
had with Louise after that trip. If Father 
and I had iny controversy, she would im- 
mediately imitate Uncle Tobias, who had a 
natural gift of grumbling and was fortified 
by the recollection of prison hardships dur- 
ing the Civil War. Aunt Hitty, who was 
drawn all out of shape by rheumatism and 
suffered much pain a great part of the time, 
would lose all patience and would scold like 
a virago,' then cry like a baby because she'd 
been cross to *Bi.' Poor souls! I hope they 
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have found the *Rest for the Weary' the Par- 
son was always telling them about/' 

''Miss Leeds, if you will check your fiery 
steed, I'll get out and walk over to the Post 
Office," said Phillips. 

'I'll do no such thing, we'll go round that 
way with the car." 

"As you say, mademoiselle, but I was plan- 
ning to escape the work of transferring bag- 
gage. Doc could have got Wright or Bur- 
leigh to help him out." 

"I rather doubt it," said Miss Leeds, "for 
I saw them go into Williamson's just now." 

"Here! here! you're on the wrong road, 
you should have turned to the left," called a 
voice as they drew up at the office. 

"You're mistaken, Mrs. Wright, this is a 
case where wrong is spelled right or Wright, 
as you please." 

"All right, have your own way. How do 
you do, Mrs. Baxter, are you going with us 
after all ?" 

"No, I just came to see you oflf. Mrs. 
Leeds, I believe you have met Mrs. Wright; 
allow me to present Mrs. Burleigh. Mrs. 
Burleigh, Mrs. Leeds, Miss Leeds, Miss 
Esther and Goldie." 
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I'm very glad to know you all ; aren't 
fortunate to have such charming weather 
and company ? Sorry you are not to go with 
us, Mrs. Baxter." 

The three men rejoined the party and 
without further delay proceeded to the boat. 

When the party entered the dining room 
of the hotel for tea, great was their astonish- 
ment to hear a hearty voice exclaim : 

"Well, Bailey, how are you? This is a 
surprise ; Arthur, you know Doctor Bailey," 
he added, turning to the younger man beside 
him. 

"Don Hastings, on my life !" said the doc- 
tor. "Are you stopping here long?" 

"Just came down river to-day, headed for 
home; you stopping here?" 

"Only for to-night, we go up river to-mor- 
row." 

"These your daughters, Bailey?" 

"No, I have only one daughter, she is with 
her aunt." 

"Your sister?" 

"Yes." 

"How is she? Didn't I hear that her hus- 
band died?" 

"Very well, thank you. Yes, Herman left 
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us some time ago. Til sec you after tea? 
How's Gordon?" 

"Sorry, but we have tickets for the theater. 
Gordon is in Washington. He enlisted a 
year ago. 

"Call at room 312 when you come in, I 
want to talk longer/' 

* * * 4k 4k * ♦ . 

"An old chum of mine, he's just come 
down river and leaves for Portland to-mor- 
row. I was in hopes he'd join us to-night but 
they have theater tickets." 

"What you going to do this evening, Doc ? 
The ladies have decided to stay quietly at the 
hotel," said Burleigh. 

"I agree to anything the rest of you sug- 
gest," replied the doctor. 

"I propose a stroll, it's a g^eat night. Let's 
go down to the office and find out if there 
is anything new to see," said Wright. 

Everything; tended to make the trip a 
pleasurable success. A more congenial party 
or more perfect weather conditions would 
have been hard to find. 

Change and separation are the boon com- 
panions of time and form, however ; and life, 
the great essential force of the universe, is 
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continually calling her children to new en- 
deavors and new conquests. 

The morning of the third day found the 
doctor pursuing his lonely way to New 
York. As the boat drew out where he could 
no longer see his friends he sought a quiet 
place from which he might watch the shift- 
ing panorama of the shore. The dark green 
of the firs and pines stood in bold relief 
against a sky just tinged with the fleecy gray 
of the night mist brightened here and there 
with the rose and gold of morning, which 
had not yet floated away. Every now and 
then great cliffs rose sheer from the very 
grasp of old Ocean presenting a solid wall 
'gainst which the fury of the winter's gales 
had beat for centuries. Then a stretch of 
beach, framed by sloping, verdant fields, 
with now and then a rambling farm-house 
and its attending out-buildings, met the eye. 

Quaint lighthouses stood guard all along 
the way and when, as the evening shadows 
deepened, the lights flashed out their signals 
of good cheer, as the doctor watched them 
and the stars spring out of the darkness he 
recalled the words of the Psalmist: "The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
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firmament showeth His handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard." 

His mind, awake to all the infinite charm 
of restfulness in the harmonies of sound and 
color about him, went roving across the many 
miles of sea which separated him from the 
war-wracked fields, and there stole over his 
consciousness a promise and a benediction. 

"The glory of God." "The glory of God." 

There, as well as here, the "Stars" were 
declaring it, "What is the 'Glory of God' that 
is proclaimed over all the earth?" he ques- 
tioned, and the silence replied, "Naught else, 
but the great individualized love-principle, 
made manifest through personality as never 
before since time began. The principle, the 
substance, in which all that has appeared in 
the past, all that is now, all that shall be 
throughout the limitless ages of eternity has 
had, and shall have its source." 

The infinite, universal eternal life within, 
above, around, beneath, — sl sense of oneness 
with it all swept through him, a calmness, a 
power of purpose, toehold his place, to do 
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his part, possessed him. Slowly a feeling of 
drowsiness crept on, he rose, threw away the 
cigar he had been smoking, strolled slowly to 
the stern of the boat and stood for awhile, 
looking backward and thinking of the friends 
he had left on the wharf that morning. How 
long ago was it that he had said to them that 
he believed that angels walked in human 
form? These had been red-letter hours; 
were they to be duplicated in coming days? 

Ah, well, the memory of them all would 
remain and eternity held somewhere the 
answer to the longing. 

While the doctor stood with face turned 
toward them across the distance, our little 
party were wending their way to see a pro- 
duction of Maeterlinck's Blue Bird. 

Goldie, who had been roaming the city 
during the morning, discovered the posters 
which appealed to her imagination. 

"Would you like to see the play?" asked 
Phillips. 

"Oh, can I ?" she asked. 

"We'll see what Grandma says; perhaps 
we shall all go.'' 

To Phillips the morning had been a revela- 
tion; the girl's joyous enthusiasm, her in- 
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terest in all that she saw, awoke in him the 
child's heart that often lies buried deep in 
the adult. 

. When they reached the hotel Goldie, eager 
to find out if she could go to the play, could 
not wait for Phillips, who stopped to speak 
to Burleigh and Wright, but ran merrily up 
stairs. 

"Can I go, Grandma, can I go ?" she cried. 

Grandma and Esther both laughed and 
Esther said: 

V "Look out, Goldie. Don't be in such a 
hurry; remember Grandpa told you * Haste 
makes waste !' *' 

V Where do you want to go, dear?" asked 
Grandma. "Hadn't you better wait for 
lunch?" 

. "Oh, I don't want to go till' night. Mr. 
Phillips said perhaps we'd all go." 

"I see; then suppose we wait and see what 
•all' have to say about it." 

Goldie's face was clouded for a minute as 
she asked, "Can I go with Mr. Phillips 
whether the others go or not ?" 

"I can't promise you, Goldie, till I hear 
all about it." 
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"You haven't told us where you want to 
go, yet," said Esther. 

"To see 'The Blue Bird,' it's at the theater. 
Can I go?" 

"Wait awhile; get ready for lunch now," 
replied Grandma. 

Phillips was the last to enter the dining- 
room; as he took his seat Goldie whispered: 
"You ask Grandma, she won't tell me." 

"What do you say, Mrs. Leeds?" 

"If it is the voice of the party, I shall be 
pleased to go. I have read the book and 
should like to see the dramatization." 

"Mabel and Emily were going anyway," 
interposed Burleigh. 

"Clarence! Mrs. Leeds, please don't be- 
lieve all he says. We saw the posters atid 
were going to suggest that we all go, but Mr; 
Phillips stole a march on us." 

"That's settled then^ I'll go up for tickets 
right after lunch," said Phillips. 

• "Too bad Doctor isn't here," said Mrs.. 
Wright. "I wonder what sort of a day he 
has had."- 

"Did I understand you to say you had 
read the book, Mrs. Leeds?" asked Mrs. 
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Burleigh, as they discussed the play after 
their return to the hotel. 

"Yes, some time ago; I remember a pe- 
culiar incident in connection with my read- 
ing it. I was decidedly doubtful regarding 
the fact that the grief of those left behind 
affected those who had passed on. One of 
my cousins had buried her eldest daughter 
about that time and was practically incon- 
solable. She was persuaded to visit a friend 
at her summer home, and while there a noted 
medium took the next cottage. One day she 
said to my cousin : "Was your daughter es- 
pecially fond of calla lilies ?" 

"Yes, indeed ! Why do you ask ?" replied 
Edith. 

"Because I saw a tall, thin girl with light 
brown hair, put a large bunch in your lap. 
Now she appears again and says, "Tell 
Mother not to cry like that.'* The tears were 
flowing freely. "Tell her she's holding mc 
back. Tell her Fll come, but she must leave 
me free." 

"How can I know this is a message from 
her and not your imagination?" asked my 
cousin. 
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"Say it*s Grandpa's 'Dutchman' that's 
talking," came the reply. 

"I'm convinced. Come when you can, I 
will grieve no more," replied Edith. "Dutch- 
man was Grandfather Taylor's pet name for 
the girl when she was learning to talk." 

"You are of the opinion, then, that those 
who have left us return to advise and com- 
fort?" asked Phillips. 

"Have you read any of Maeterlinck's 
works?" asked Mrs. Leeds before replying. 

"I'm afraid we are not well posted; I must 
confess I've read none of them," answered 
Mrs. Wright. 

"I am quite sure they'll appear soon at 
Rockview." 

"I've read his Xife of the Bee'; think I'll 
have to look up the other books. I'm be- 
coming much interested," said Phillips. 

"There is one of his books called 'Our' or 
'The Unknown Guest,' in which he discusses 
Spiritualistic Phenomena and draws this 
conclusion, as nearly as I can recall : 

"That which is the speaker or actor in 
phenomena is in his opinion the Self; in other 
words, that part of the individual which 
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remains free and roams at will in past, 
present and future. It is the spirit part of 
each entity which is never limited by form. 
This part is omnipotent, omnipresent, om- 
niscient, in fact is God. 

"In order to communicate with its em- 
bodied self it assumes the manner, voice and 
intelligence of those we know or have 
known. In other words it is always I, the 
expressor on all planes of expression, the 
universal I who knows and reveals." 

"Say, I like that," said Mr. Burltigh, "I 
can understand why I, the universal intan- 
gible, should be interested in the I, the 
limited tangible." 

"Right you are, Burleigh, that's good com- 
mon sense," said Phillips. "FU have to re- 
peat this to the Doctor." 

They continued to discuss the various 
points in the play for a short time, then 
separated for the night in anticipation of the 
morning's sail. 

"Here we are home again," said Wright. 
"I'm almost sorry our play-day is over." 

The Leeds' car and Baxter with the demo- 
crat were waiting at the wharf. 
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"Oh, it's Unle Ed, Grandma," said Goldic, 
and flew down the plank and into his arms. 

"How de do. Mother !" 

"Fine, how long you been home, Ed?" 

"Two hours. Hello, Phillips!" 

Mrs. Leeds turned and spoke quietly with 
Phillips. 

"Yes, indeed," he replied. 

"Ed, I am going to ride home with Mr. 
Phillips ; you take the folks to Rockview." 

"Just as you say. Mother." 

"No, no, Mrs. Leeds," said the other 
ladies. 

"Yes, indeed, I can go with Mr. Phillips 
and Ed won't mind the extra spin." 

"Sure not. Come ladies, step right in," he 
said, opening the door. 

"Want to go, Goldie?" 

"May I, Grandma?" 

"Yes. Which way are you going, Esther ?" 

"With you, Grandma." 

As they rounded the curve near the boun- 
dary of Phillips' estate Esther said, "There's 
Mrs. Baxter and Spot on the piazza." 

"That dog will sure be glad to see you," 
said Baxter. "Mother had a great time Mrith 
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him the first night you were away. I wanted 
to shut him up in the barn, he whined so, but 
she wouldn't hear to it/' 

"I'm sorry he disturbed you." 

"That's all right, Phillips, Mother con- 
quered him somehow and he's stuck close to 
her ever since." 

"Don't you like dogs, Mr. Baxter?" asked 
Mrs. Leeds. 

"No, nor cats; them as likes 'em can have 
'em, but keep out of my way. I'll get out 
and walk up the drive, if you don't mind, 
Phillips," he added. 

"All right, tell Mother I'll be right back. 
He must be having trouble with rheuma- 
tism," explained Phillips. 

"Welcome home, Mother mine! did you 
have a good trip?" said Louise as she came 
down the steps. "Hello, Esther, glad to see 
you. Mr. Phillips, won't you stop to lunch 
with us? It's all ready to serve." 

"Thank you, not to-day; I'm sure Mother 
Baxter is waiting and I wouldn't disappoint 
her." 

As Phillips turned into his driveway Spot 
came to meet him barking furiously. 

"Well, old boy, so you're glad I've come 
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back, are you? Whoa, Don, whoa." Phil- 
lips bent and lifted the dog to the seat, where 
he curled up, his nose on Phillips' knee, the 
great brown eyes searching his master's 
face. 

"So you thought you'd lost me, did you ?" 

One paw was stretched out and laid on his 
master's hand. "Mother used you all right, 
though, didn't she?" 

The dog's head turned to one side, an ear 
cocked up as though he was considering. 

"Here we are, boy, jump out. How de do. 
Mother. I've had a mighty fine time but I'm 
glad to get home." 

"And I'm very glad to see you. You're 
looking great ; I really believe you've grown 
younger. Hurry up, Baxter, get the horse 
in the stable and come in to dinner, I'll war- 
rant Charley's hungry." 

"I hadn't thought much about it but I be- 
lieve I am, at least lunch smells mighty good. 
I'll be right down. Wonder where Doc is 
and what he's doing. This corn come from 
our garden?" 

"Yes, that and the tomatoes. Something 
to be proud of, eh ?" 

"Pudding, no, I think not." 
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"Of course you will, it's your favorite." 

''Just a little ; goodness ! I shan't be able to 
do anything but sleep this afternoon." 

"That will do you good, I bet you haven't 
slept much since you've been away." 

"Not much, that's a fact ; I'll take my let- 
ters, magazines and pipe and make myself 
comfortable in one of the hammocks." 

"Good! I hope no one will disturb you." 

"Come on. Spot." 

The two went down the driveway. Spot 
threatening to upset his master's equilibrium 
by his expressions of joy at the return. 

The table cleared away, Mrs. Baxter took 
her knitting and a book and ensconced her- 
self in a shady corner of the piazza, Mr. Bax- 
ter brought the daily papers and how and 
then read aloud articles on the war and other 
public questions. He soon dropped to sleep, 
however, and Mother laid aside the knitting 
and took up the book. Bees buzzed in and 
out, in and out among the blossoms on the 
cucumber vine which filled the air with its 
fragrance; the steady drone and heavy 
sweetness proved soporific and Mother Bax- 
ter was wrapped in robes of slumber. 

The next day's mail brought a few lines 
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from the doctor. "Just to say I had one 
great trip, 'tho all alone. I bought papers 
and a magazine and crept into a quiet place 
to read, but how could I read with such a 
wealth of sea and shore and sky, to say noth- 
ing about the types of humanity about me. I 
watched different groups, as they came my 
way and wondered if they were getting as 
much enjoyment and profit out of their holi- 
day as fell to our lot on that never-to-be- 
forgotten trip. Then when the lighthouse 
tamps were gleaming brightly and the stars 
sung once more their 'Glory to God in the 
highest,' I crept to the stern of the steamer 
and looking back over the expanse of water 
lying between us, said with *Tiny Tim,' *God 
bless us, everyone.' My best wishes to every- 
one of the party and 'Till we meet again,' 
'God bless us everyone.' " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'T^HE next morning Phillips and Spot 
went on one of their long tramps, way 
up to the top of the "Mountain" they 
climbed; then rambled down a trail on the 
other side which wound round and round till 
at last it reached the Bay Road, not a great 
distance from home. Phillips was jogging 
along easily while Spot made various excur- 
sions into the underbrush. Suddenly a squir- 
rel ran across the path and as Spot started in 
pursuit, darted over a stone wall in front of 
a cottage. This cottage had been unoc- 
cupied the previous year and had remained 
close shuttered until within a day or so of 
the river trip. Now, however, the windows 
were wide open and a lady sat in* quiet pos- 
session of the porch. 

On the lawn, about half the distance 
between the house and wall, stood Spot, 
barking noisily at a tiny boy, who wore a 
blue flannel sailor suit and held a flag and 
Teddy bear in his chubby hands. 
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When Phillips whistled, the dog ran to- 
ward him closely followed by the child, who 
stumbled over a tree root and fell almost at 
Phillips' feet. He hastened to lift him up, 
saying: "That's too bad, sonny, but don't 
cry. Here, see what a nice apple I have for 
you." 

The child rubbed the tears from his eyes 
with his fists and smiled ; the broad brow and 
blue eyes seemed strangely familiar to Phil- 
lips. Where had he seen them ? For a mo- 
ment his mind went roving in the past. 
Adela's! Yes, they surely were very like 
her's. 

"What's your name, boy?" he said. 

"Frederick Chase Wilmot. Is that your 
dog? I've got one at home, he's bigger than 
him and black, his name's Bruno." 

"Have you? don't you think he's a better 
dog than mine?" 

"I don't know, what's his name?" indicat- 
ing Spot by a nod. 

Before Phillips could reply the lady ap- 
peared. "Come here, Fred," she said; "you 
must not go out of the yard." 

"See the apple the man gave me," replied 
the boy. 
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"Good morning," said Phillips. "The child 
fell and I lifted him up. I don't think he's 
hurt. He reminds me of a friend I had years 
ago. 

"Indeed ! that is odd, for we are strangers 
here." 

"I stop here only summers; my winter 
home is in Vermont. Tell me," he added im- 
pulsively, almost as though forced to it, "Did 
you ever know Adela Chase?" 

"She is the boy's grandmother." 

"The child is very like her; pardon me, I 
should have said my name is Phillips, 
Charles Phillips." 

"I'm glad to meet you, Mr. Phillips, it 
makes me feel more at home in this strange 
land. Adela is my sister," she said, extend* 
ing her hand. 

"Phillips grasped it eagerly; "Then we 
need not stand on ceremony I am sure ; may 
I bring Mother Baxter round this evening." 

"I shall be pleased to meet her; I have been 
rather lonely. Nora and Tom arc good 
friends and helpers, but not especially com- 
panionable." 

"We'll soon remedy the lonely condition. 
Have you seen much of the place?" 
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"Not yet, I have been content to keep Fred 
out doors. He was very ill last winter and 
when the doctor prescribed quiet and sea air, 
a friend of his father's offered us the use of 
the cottage." 

As the evening shadows began to fall Phil- 
lips and Mother Baxter walked up the broad 
path to the piazza; she carried a bouquet of 
roses and he a basket of corn. 

Miss Chase came out on the piazza to 
greet them. "I am glad to meet Aunt Mar- 
garet's friend," she said; "will you sit here 
or shall we go inside?" 

"Oh, let's stay out, it's too perfect a night 
to go in," said Mother Baxter, offering the 
roses. 

"Aren't they beautiful! Do they grow in 
your garden, Mr. Phillips?" 

"Yes, and here is a trifle from the veget- 
able garden." 

Oh ! thank you, I am very fond of both." 
Aunt Caroline," called a voice from the 
floor above. "I want to see my man, can I 
come down?" 

"No, dear, you go quietly to sleep, if you 
do, perhaps he'll let us go over and see his 
flowers in the morning." 
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"But I want to see him now." 

"You cannot come down, Fred. He has 
taken a great liking to you," she added, turn- 
ing to Phillips. 

"Fm flattered," replied Charley. "Mother, 
I wish you could see him." 

"I would ask you to go up, but really I 
think as he is here to regain strength, it is 
best to adhere to rules, especially at night." 

"You are very sensible. Miss Chase, and 
he is a dear to accept your authority so 
sweetly," replied Mrs. Baxter. "I hope you 
both will make yourselves at home at Breezy 
Nook. Are you to remain here sometime?" 

"Another month, at least. Fred's parents 
are away on a long anticipated trip." 

"Is he an only child?" inquired Phillips." 

"Oh, no, his two sisters are with their 
grandmother Wilmot." 

"Have you seen Elmer's child?" 

"No. By the way, Elmer is at Aunt Mar- 
garet's now." 

"His family with him?" 

"I did not understand so. Have you seen 
him since he married?" 

"No; I wish he'd come this way; I'll hav^ 
to write him." 
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The evening passed quickly and pleasant- 
ly. Phillips discovered some books which 
interested him. 

"I see you belong to the increasing num- 
ber of those who dare to be a law unto them- 
selves," he remarked. 

"I wouldn't dare to do anything else, for I 
firmly believe the time has come when in- 
dividualism is necessary." 

"Some people would tell you that was 
anarchy. There are always those who decry 
any movement; it is up to the claimant to 
prove his claims. That person who does not 
recognize each and every other person's 
right to individualization has not yet learned 
what that word means." 

But they claim to be seeking liberty." 
Yes, I know, but it is a personal, limited 
liberty which would bind the other fellow, in 
fact it is license." 

"I agree with you," replied Phillips. 
"Mother," he continued, "I see where this 
lady must meet our friends from Rockview 
and the Leeds family." 

"Yes, indeed; I wonder if they have an 
engagement for to-morrow. We'll plan to 
have you meet them soon, Miss Chase." 
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"Oh ! thank you, you are very kind." 

"To ourselves/' interposed Phillips. "By 
the way, perhaps you will allow me to take 
you and Fred for a drive to-morrow morn- 
mg/' 

"Fm sure we both will enjoy such a pleas- 
ure very much." 

"Charley, you bring them back to our 
house for lunch." 

"Sure, that's just fine !" 

As they strolled slowly homeward Mrs. 
Baxter asked Charley if he had any special 
ride in view for the following morning. 

"I had not thought of any particular one, 
why r 

"It occurred to me, we could call up the 
Rockview people and tell them you were 
going to stop there and introduce a new 
neighbor." 

"You're some schemer. Mother." 

"Well, I know if I was alone as Miss Chase 
is, I should be quite lonesome for congenial 
company." 

"Did she strike you as being very much 
like Mother Dickinson?" 

"I wondered if you noticed it ; she is very 
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like what Mrs. Dickinson was at her age ; so 
much so, that if I had not known of the rela- 
tionship I'm sure I should have been curious. 
Good night, here's where I seek sweet re- 
pose. I suppose you will indulge in pipe 
dreams first?" 

"Just one cigar. Good night." 

It was 9.30 A. M. For the last half hour a 
tiny boy, in a white sailor suit and a great 
blue sailor hat with streamers flying and 
bright gold letters on the band, had walked 
and run and skipped up and down the gravel 
walk which connected the cosy cottage with 
the cool, shady country road. 

"Do sit still a little while, Fred, you'll be 
so tired you won't enjoy the ride a bit," said 
Auntie. 

"I'll just go and peek once more and if my 
man isn't in sight, will you tell me about Red 
Riding Hood?" 

"Why not sit down quietly and I'll tell you 
a story, a new story; and Fred, I want you to 
call Mr. Phillips by his name." 

"Why can't I call him my man? It makes 
me feel better 'quainted with him." 

"They had been so busy talking that they 
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had not heard or noticed the automobile and 
the crunching of the gravel caused them to 
look up. 

"Hello, my man. I — I — I mean Mr. Phil- 
lips. Are we going now?" 

"Fred, Fred ;" said his aunt, warningly. 

"Good morning, Miss Chase. How do you 
do this rnorning, my boy ? Sure we're going 
now if Auntie is ready." 

"Fll just put my book in the hall and speak 
to Nora." 

"Baxter tells me there is a regiment in 
camp just below here; perhaps Fred would 
like to see the men," said Phillips, as they 
started off. 

"Don't put yourself out, Mr. Phillips, we 
shall enjoy a ride anywhere." 

"What's a weg-ment. Auntie ?" 

"A lot of soldiers, dear." 

"Like Uncle Bob and Allan?" 

"Yes. His father's two brothers are over- 
seas," she explained to Phillips. 

"Did you ever meet Doctor Bailey, when 
you visited Aunt Margaret?" he inquired. 

"I think not; the name is familiar, but I 
cannot recall the face." 

"He has been with me lately and has gone 
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home to arrange business matters prelimin- 
ary to going across." 

"What a terrible thing this war is," she 
mused, "I never think of it but there comes 
to my mind certain scripture passages." 

"Do you think it was predicted in the 
scriptures ? We find different preachers put- 
ting forth the claim every now and then." 

" 'Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail,* " she quoted ; then a whimsical smile 
crept over her face. "I don't know, — it may 
seem foolish to you," she said. "I was think- 
ing of my prophecy." 

"Did you make one?" She nodded. 

"May I ask you to repeat it?" 

"It was made when the first bulletins an- 
nouncing Germany's declaration of war were 
put up. I think some wiser Being than I 
must have spoken through me." 

"Is there a wiser one?" 

"I hope so," she answered quickly. 

"I wonder if you really mean that? How 
about the new interpretation of life *God is 
all.' " 

"You are positively startling, Mr. Phil- 
lips." 

Why so? You said last night you 
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wouldn't dare to be anything but individual- 
ized and what is an individual but a clear-cut 
expression of his own ideal, his God,— but 
you didn't tell your prophecy." 

"Perhaps it is hardly worth while." 

"I'd really like to hear it." 

"As I suggested just now it was uncon- 
scious prophecy and if it proves true, I shall 
be more sure than ever that some intelligence 
spoke through me. The friend I was with 
read the announcement and turning to me, 
asked, 'What do you think of that' ? Without 
the slightest hesitation I replied,' 'If that is 
true, Germany has signed her own death 
warrant.' It's strange, but as I speak of it, 
I hear *It is necessary that these things be, 
but woe unto him by whom the offence 
Cometh.'" 

"There's the soldiers. Auntie, see! Oh! 
Oh ! ! there's the music." 

The bugle was calling to drill. 

"We'll get round the other side and let 
Fred see maneuvers," said Phillips. 

"Did I understand you to say, Mr. Phillips, 
that one person is no wiser than another?" 

"Why no, I said nothing about persons, I 
was talking of individuals." 
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"It seems to me individuals differ in their 
understanding of life." 

"I admit that, but understanding, knowl- 
edge, even wisdom, are not life, but varied 
expressions of life. Life is principle or law 
individualized as mind and consciously active 
in its own sphere." 

"Then you believe all is mind?" 

"Yes, one mind active in varying degrees 
of expression. It's too bad you were not 
with us while the doctor was here. We and 
our friends from Rockview had some great 
discussions relative to the subject. By the 
way, that is Rockview, — the cream colored 
house, with red trimmings and green blinds. 
We'll go round to Fir Point first, I want you 
to see the magnificent view from the hill, 
then we'll come up the old road and say how 
de do to the Wrights and Burleighs. You'll 
like them immensely." 

*'I'm very sorry I am too late for the dis- 
cussions, as I am much interested and find 
so few who can clear things up." 

"Auntie, Auntie, see the little horses." 

"Yes, dear, aren't they cunning." 

"What's them there?" 

"Where?" 
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"Right over there, see!" pointing with a 
chubby finger. 

"Oh, those are sheep." 

"What's sheep?" 

"They are the animals that give us the 
nice warm wool for our winter clothes." 

"Our clothes don't look like sheep." Both 
Phillips and Aunt Caroline laughed as she 
replied : 

"No, they don't." 

"Why don't they?" 

"Because the wool has to be sheared or cut 
off, then combed, something like I comb your 
hair; next it is spun." 

"What's that?" 

"Made into long thread and finally woven 
into cloth." 

"Fred, have you ever seen any ducks and 
geese?" asked Phillips. 

"What's them ?" 

"I'll show you when we get to Rockview." 

"A clock in a near-by steeple struck eleven. 
"We'll have to hurry if we are to do all I 
want to and get back for lunch at 1.30." 

"This is a beautiful country, Mr. Phillips, 
but there is something missing here. One 
does not feel as forceful as in the States, 
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even the country itself has a sleepy, restful 
look, as though it belonged to another, al- 
most a bygone age/' 

"What an apt description I I had not 
thought of it in just that way, but there is a 
difference; a sort of placidness about it all. 
Here we are at Rockview/' 

"Oh, such a comfy little nook; Fm sure FU 
like its occupants. 

As no one appeared Phillips sounded the 
horn. Mrs. Burleigh came out on the piazza. 

"How do you do. I hope we have not kept 
you waiting. Cal and Bert are trying some 
repairing stunts on some ancient furniture 
and Emily and I were offering our sage ad- 
vice. The others will be here immediately.*' 

"I found a new neighbor and a very influ- 
ential addition to our circle; allow me to 
present Miss Chase and Master Wilmot. 
Strange as it may seem, they are relatives of 
the Dickinson's, they are stopping at the 
Souther place." 

The other three appeared laughing mer- 
rily. "Mabel upset the glue and tried to 
stick us down," said Burleigh. "I beg your 
pardon, I didn't notice your company. She 
must think us a crazy crew." 
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Introductions followed and Miss Chase 
begged them not to feel annoyed. 

"Aren't you coming in ? Of course you'll 
stop to lunch/' said Mrs. Wright, 

"No, thank you, not to-day. Mother Bax-- 
ter expects us. If you'll excuse me, Miss 
Chase, I'll show Fred the ducks and geese." 

"Won't you come into the house and rest 
while they are gone?" 

"Thank you, I should like to get out and 
walk a bit, if you don't mind. We have been 
riding some time." 

"Miss Chase is a relative of the Dickin- 
son's, Mabel." 

"Indeed! How strange that you should 
have come so near to Mr. Phillips." 

"Quite so, more so than you imagine, for I 
never had met him and might have come and 
gone without meeting him, if it had not been 
for Fred and Spot." 

"You will find him and Mrs. Baxter very 
good neighbors." 

"I judge so; they spent last evening with 
me. Mr. Phillips tells me you are all in- 
terested in the newer ideas about life. I hope 
you'll let me linger in the vicinity when you 
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hold some of those discussions he speaks 
about." 

"Indeed, we'll be delighted, and shall count 
on you to exchange ideas. Do you stop with 
us long?" 

"Another month, at least. I was about 
ready to run back home where I knew every- 
thing and everybody, when Spot introduced 
Fred and me to his master." 

"Oh, Auntie, there were some of the teen- 
tiest little birds, all yellow and fluffy and Mr. 
Phillips put one right into my hand." 

"Sh! sh!" 

"Oh, let him express himself, it is the only 
way any of us grow, you know," said Mrs. 
Burleigh. 

"You'll come and see the ducklings again 
some day, won't you? Won't you tell me 
what your name is ; I had a little boy very 
like you once," said Mrs. Wright. 

"Did he go away ? I think he would liked 
to have stayed with you." 

"Bless your dear heart, he just had to go 
away ; every little boy has to go away, you'll 
go away a bit every single day, the little boy 
you are to-day will be just a bigger boy to- 
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morrow and bigger still the next day; till 
bye and bye there won't be any little boy, 
but a great, big man. But let me whisper 
something to you : I don't want you ever to 
let that sweet little child's heart of your's get 
lost or buried up under new things that come 
to you." 

Fred's big eyes opened wider. "Did your 
boy ?" he asked. 

"Come, young man, we must hurry home. 
Mrs. Baxter will be waiting, I'm quite sure." 

"Please stop at our home when on your 
way to see Mrs. Baxter and Mr. Phillips, 
don't forget I was getting very lonesome, 
goodbye." 

"Don't be too conventional about your 
visits, either," said Phillips. "Hope you'll 
be able to finish your repair stunts without 
further interruption. 

"You heard what Mrs. Wright said to 
Fred about their boy. Burleigh told me that 
they had word yesterday that he had en- 
listed." 

"Of course he'll come home before going 
into camp?" 

"No, he will not be able to get down 
here and as he has been traveling with an 
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uncle for a year, they are terribly disap- 
pointed." 

"Do you mean that he may be sent across 
without seeing his parents ?" 

"It is possible but not probable. He has 
had a variety of training which make him 
efficient, and through military friends of his 
uncle's he may be forced into actual service. 
Hello! I wonder who Mother's found for 
company, there's someone on the piazza. I'll 
bet she's asked Mrs. Leeds and Louise over 
to meet you." 

As the car turned into the driveway the 
lady entered the house and Mother Baxter 
came out onto the porch. 

"Did you have a good ride?" she asked. 
"Come right in, Miss Chase. And how is 
the young man to-day ? Let me see, what's 
his name?" 

"Fred. Yes, we had a delightful time. 
We stopped a few minutes at Rockview; I'm 
quite fascinated with the people there, and 
Mrs. Wright has quite charmed Fred." 

"Lunch is all ready, but I presume you 
would like to take Fred upstairs." 

"Yes, we will tidy up a bit." 

Mrs. Baxter met them in the hall as they 
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came down. "I hope you won't mind, but a 
lady and gentleman, friends of Charley's, ar- 
rived on the boat." 

"Oh, why didn't you tell mc, I'm afraid we 
are intruding. Let us go home and come 
some other day." 

"Indeed, you will not," replied Mrs. Bax- 
ter, as she threw the dining room door wide 
open. 

"Aunt Margaret ! ! Well, isn't this just too 
lovely !" 

"Caroline, I never thought of meeting you 
here." 

"Mrs. Baxter, you're some schemer if you 
planned this. Did Mr. Phillips know?" 

"He did not, and he does not as yet. He 
has discovered Elmer. Here they come 



now." 



"Say, but it's good to sec you, Elmer ; did 
you know your cousin Caroline was in this 
neighborhood ?" said Charley as they entered 
the hall. 

"Mrs. Baxter told me she was to be here 
for lunch, also my grandnephew. Gee! I 
must be getting old," he advanced to the 
dining-room while Phillips ran upstairs. 
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"Caroline !" he caught her in his arms and 
kissed her while Fred stared in wide-eyed 
amazement. "Hello, kid, hello! come here 
and let your great, big uncle see who you 
look like." 

He caught him up in his arms. "Some boy 
you are, kid. Well, isn't this some surprise 
all round.'* He suddenly put his finger on 
his lips and with the boy in his arms walked 
to the window. 

Phillips entered the room; "Mother Bax- 
ter," he began, then stopped. "Well, what 
next !" he ejaculated. "Mother Dickinson, I 
am glad to see you. You're looking fine, is 
Dad here? Elmer, you villain, why didn't 
you tell me ? Well ! Well ! Well ! was it only 
last night that I said I'd have to write you to 
come down? Gee! but this is the greatest 
day of my life." 

"Charley, suppose we sit down to lunch," 
suggested Mrs. Baxter. 

"Gosh! yes, pardon me folks, I forgot 
everything else in my joy at meeting you. 
Mother Baxter, did you know they were to 
be here when you invited Miss Chase last 
night ?" 
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"For goodness sake, don't freeze Caroline 
out with your Miss Chase. Jerusalem ! it 
makes me shiver/' said Elmer. 

"Thank you, Elmer, I think, myself, they 
ought to have a little pity on a lone girl.'' 

"Caroline,! stand corrected," said Charley, 
rising from his chair in mock humility; 
"please consider yourself formally adopted." 

"Thank you, I believe I am a trifle more 
comfortable," she laughingly replied. 

"Did Mother tell you Doc Bailey had been 
here? You remember him, Elmer?" 

"Sure. I'd like to have seen him. He's 
still practising, I presume ?" 

"He intends to go across." 

"Let me see, he has two boys, hasn't he?" 
asked Mrs. Dickinson. 

"Yes, they are to come to us while Doc is 
away ; their mother died, you know." 

"I had forgotten; where is the daughter?" 

"She is going west with her aunt and will 
remain there till the next college year opens." 

"Have you seen my roses near to. Mother 
D? I'm especially proud of them and I don't 
believe you've had more than a glimpse of 
my lounging place across the road." 

"Is that quaint little nook your's, also?" 
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asked Caroline. "Fred and I came up the 
road the second day we were here and I was 
almost tempted to break into it/' 

"It's too bad no good fairy whispered to 
you or Mother Baxter that its comforts were 
at your disposal; however, I trust you'll 
make up for lost time." 

"Thank you, I certainly appreciate the op- 
portunity and will try not to abuse it." 

"Impossible! I'll see that the key is left 
so you can enter at will." 

He swung the door wide, Fred sprang for- 
ward and ran to the further end of the room, 
but Caroline waited for Aunt Margaret to 
enter. 

"Come in. Mother D. and take possession 
of your own," said Phillips. 

"My own? I don't understand you." 

"No ? I'm quite sure this is your creation ; 
if it had not been for the straight talking to, 
you gave me the night before Ben died, I 
doubt if any of this had been." 

"How beautiful ! oh, how beautiful ! Well, 
if I built this or had any part in the building 
of it, I'm glad, just bubbling over with glad- 
ness ; yes, and thankfulness, that I have been 
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able to do a little to make the old world 
brighter/' 

"Why, Aunt Margaret, one would think, 
to hear you, that it was quite the unusual 
thing for you to try to 'Brighten the Corner' 
as they sang at the Sunday meetings, and we 
all know she's never done anything else, 
don't we? I appeal to you, Elmer and 
Charley, if that isn't so." 

"You're quite right, Caroline, she certain- 
ly has proved herself her brother's keeper 
and never his 'boss,' as Mrs. Burleigh puts 
it," said Charley. "To come to the more 
mundane side of it all, I'm sorry you can't be 
with us when the moon is full for there is a 
witchery, no, rather a baptism in the rays 
that shine from across the bay and make a 
path of light to our feet. Doc Bailey saw, 
and waxed eloquent on the subject of life, 
here and hereafter." 

"I had no idea he was interested in any- 
thing beyond the scientific investigation of 
life," said Elmer. 

"It seems to me, the spirit of the times is 
making men everywhere consider the mys- 
tical side," Caroline replied. 
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"Isn't it wonderful how,when seemingly 
destructive forces are at their maximum of 
power, the constructive side of the niatter 
always asserts itself," Elmer said, musingly. 

"Isn't it strange, how, when man begins 
to consider the mystical side, as Caroline 
says, he finds no mystery there. To me that 
is proof positive that God and man are one/' 
said Mrs. Dickinson. 

"I'd like very much to stay here and talk 
with you all, but it is past Fred's bedtime 
and I must get him home. Auntie, won't 
you come up and stop with me to-night ? I'm 
sure Elmer and Charley will find enough to 
interest them." 

"Let me get the democrat and take you 
over," suggested Charley. 

"Why can't we walk ? Beg your pardon. 
Auntie, I forgot, for the moment you were 
not as young as the rest of us," said Caroline. 

"Don't get any carriage for me, the walk 
will do me good ; I may be rather pokey, but 
I can walk." 

"Elmer and I will go up with you and take 
turns carrying Fred. Hi, there. Sleepy, want 
to ride pig-back ?" Phillips stooped and Fred 
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clasped his arms tightly round his neck, so 
that Charley said, "J^^t leave me room to 
breathe, please." 

Elmer and Caroline led the way and their 
merry laughter floated back to the others. 

"Charley/* said Mrs. Dickenson, "you 
can't imagine how glad I am to find you so 
happily situated. I found myself wondering 
once, this evening, when you spoke of life 
here and hereafter, if Ben wasn't just a bit 
better contented over yonder because his last 
act here had borne such perfect fruit. I wish 
I might stay long enough to meet your new 
friends, but Elmer must hurry and I am no 
hand to travel alone ; however, as Browning 
says in his 'Rabbi Ben Ezra,* you all can 
grow along with me ! Not old, for nature and 
nature's God never grow old. So we will 
just continue to realize 'The best is yet to 
be,' not the Xast of Life,' just the more per- 
fect blossoming of life. 

'Our times are in His hand.' 

'Who saith "A whole I planned," ' so we'll 
just 'trust God,' not a God afar off, but the 
God we have come to know who dwells in 
each and all of us and 'Worketh in and 
through us to do His good pleasure,' and 
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thus we shall 'See all nor be afraid !' Why, 
are we here so soon ? I had lots more to say, 
but it is no doubt superfluous." 

''Come in and stay with Auntie while I 
put Fred to bed." 
"We'll sit here on the porch." 
"Good night, Fred, happy dreams." 
"Good night. Will you be here when I 
wake in the morning?" 

"Not quite as early as that, but we'll see 
you to-morrow. Gracious, Mother, Caroline 
has changed some, hasn't she? Who ever 
would have expected that stupid, bashful girl 
would become such a woman," said Elmer. 

"Like Charley, she has found her true 
self." 

Caroline came down and brought out a 
mandolin and guitar. 
"Do you play nowadays, Charley?" 
"Once in a while ; what will you have ?" 
"Well, Mother, I presume you and Caro- 
line are anxious to talk over the daring ex- 
ploits of the various members of the family, 
myself included, so Charley and I will stroll 
back to his place." 

"Oh, there^s nothing so particular to be 
said that you boys need hurry away, but I'H 
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have to admit I'm a bit sleepy. I never sleep 
very well on the boat, although I love to 
travel by water." 

"You'll come over to the house early in 
the morning, won't you ? I'm going to give 
Elmer a bird's-eye view of the country, be- 
cause he's going so far away he can't get 
back easily, but you and Dad must take a 
trip down soon." 

"Better still. Auntie, you might stay and 
let Elmer send Uncle after you; you're not 
likely to find us both here again." 

"Will you let us take Fred in the morning? 
He'll enjoy it, I know." 

"Oh, Charley, don't bother; I don't doubt 
he'd enjoy it, but if he knows nothing about 
it he'll be just as contented to play round 
here." 

"He won't be any bother, let him go with 
us," said Elmer, "and that will give you and 
Mother a better chance to visit." 

"All right, what time are yon coming for 
him?" 

"Say half past eight or nine o'clock ; good- 
night" 

"If you're tired. Auntie, we'll go right to 
bed and have our visit in the morning. Can't 
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you stay with me a week and let Uncle come 
after you?" 

"I'd love to, but I know your uncle has 
some important business on hand and I don't 
believe he could take the time. I've had a 
perfectly lovely visit and such a surprise at 
finding you here. I've got enough to talk 
over with Dad for the rest of the year." 

"I'm very glad you came just now. What 
a pity Adela and Charley couldn't have mar- 
ried, he's so much more interesting than 
Fred, who seems to think of nothing but dol- 
lars," said Caroline. 

"Well, Adela likes the dollars pretty well, 
it seems to me ; I'm sure she's not interested 
in the lines we are." 

"That's right, Auntie, I guess she thinks 
me a sort of feeble minded person. I don't 
trouble her much, though. Priscilla, Fred's 
mother is a dear. I have to look on with 
amazement at the way she smooths things 
out when Adela gets bossy." 

"I've met Priscilla only once, but I should 
imagine she was very quiet, yet forceful 
She's very much like you in some ways." 

"Like me! Oh, Auntie, I'm flattered if 
you think me anything like Priscilla." 
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''Charley has certainly flourished wonder- 
fully. He seems blest with about every thini: 
he needs except a wife, and I shouldn't won- 
der, from some things Mrs. Baxter said, if 
there were some prospect of his adding a 
better half to his possessions/' 

'Is that so ! I hope he gets a good one. I 
wonder of it's Louise Leeds he's interested 
in?" 

"Mrs. Baxter didn't mention any parti- 
cular person. Have you met Miss Leeds ?" 

"No, only the Wrights and Burleighs, but 
he had a good deal to say about the Leeds 
and he thought when he saw you on the 
piazza that Mrs. Baxter had invited them 
over to meet me, so I judged they were quite 
intimate." 

"Did she go on the trip up river?" 

"I don't know. I haven't heard about the 
trip." 

"Mrs. Baxter told me. Some of the Leeds, 
these people you met this morning, and Doc- 
tor Bailey, made up the party." 

"As you mention it, I recall that Mr. 
Wright said something to Charley about the 
doctor and a trip. I wonder what started 
Charley on these broader lines of thought? 
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I always thought, from what Fred and Ade^a 
said, he was all wrapped up in business/' 

"I think Ben Home was responsible for 
the change in him. You remember Ben, of 
course. But tell me how you became so in- 
terested ?" 

"Well, Auntie, that's a question I hardly 
know how to answer; I think I brought the 
understanding with me when I came out in 
this incarnation; (of course you recognize 
Theosophy). Then I was fortunate in the 
possession of an aunt who lived in the world 
but was not of it, and thus compelled people 
to recognize a law that held her poised and 
calm, no matter what went on about her ; and 
lastly, there is something in me that makes 
me dare to try out new ideals, no matter how 
absurd they may look to the eye of sense, and 
I have yet to find anything but growth, clear 
sight, and broad perception to be the out- 
come of my daring. That is why I believe 
in individualism. Yes, more; I believe in- 
dividualism is the keynote of the future, and 
that this war is doing more to develop the 
true individualist than could have been ac- 
complished in any other way, because it's 
compelling men and women, even the little 
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children, to become consciously responsible 
for their attitude toward life and its condi- 
tions." 

"I believe you're right, Caroline. It is 
making people ask themselves the great 
questions: What do you think? What do 
you want ? Are you setting in motion causes 
which will bring you your desires ? And out 
of the turmoil, the devastation, the sacrifices 
of war, the individualized God in Man is 
rising and will come forth victorious with 
'Songs of everlasting Joy on his lips,' for He, 
the Absolute Eternal One, which is in, above, 
beneath, around and through all form, 
'Maketh the wrath of men to praise Him.' " 



CHAPTER XV, 

TI7HEN the "boys" reached the summer 
^^ house Elmer suggested that they sit 
and smoke awhile. "Fve only to-night and 
a few hours in the morning," he said, "and 
it*s a long way to Ohio. I hope you'll get on 
the trail out there, some day, but if you are 
to take the doctor's sons under your care as 
you suggested, you're not likely to get my 
way very soon. What was it our old copy 
books used to say about 'Improving the 
present minute?' — ^well, never mind the say, 
let's do it." 

Each appropriated a hammock, and light- 
ing cigars, fell to dreaming. Charley broke 
the silence. "Well, Elmer, who would ever 
have imagined our meeting under these con- 
ditions when we parted and you went to 
Ohio?" 

"Not I, surely. I certainly thought the 
end of the chapter had come, and honestly, 
if I hadn't been so vitally interested in busi- 
ness, I should have been blue as indigo, as 
you certainly were." 
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"I guess that's just a straight fact. I won- 
der what would have become of me, but for 
your mother and Ben and you !" 

"Some one would have pulled you out — 
there was too good stuff in you to be lost/' 

"Thank you, I hope I may justify your 
opinion." 

"Honest, Charley, aren't you really glad 
now, that your world turned upside down ?'* 

"Gee! but you're getting personal." 
Charley laughed, a whimsical chuckle. "I'll 
have to admit, if the present could not be, ex- 
cept for that past, I'm glad it was. Jerusa- 
lem ! !" 

"What's hit you now?" 

"What makes you think anything hit me ?" 

"Oh ! you can't bluff me ; I'm experienced." 

"Well, I said ^Jerusalem' because I remem- 
bered a conversation the doctor and I had^^ 
'twas on that moonlight night I told you of, 
after the Rockview friends had gone home. 
He and I sat smoking on the porch, much 
the same as we are sitting here, and he asked 
me if I realized how fortunate I was, or 
something like that. I remember my reply 
distinctly." 

He paused, flicked the ashes from his cigar 
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and turned his head so that his eyes rested 
on the home across the way, the home that 
lacked its Mistress. Elmer laughed. 

"Well, what do you find so amusing?" 
asked Phillips. 

The reply was a question : "What did you 
tell him?" 

"I said, you bet I do, but there's some- 
thing lacking." 

"And you've discovered the lack — " This 
was not a question, rather an assertion. 

"How did you know?" 

"He who has travelled a road knows the 
sign posts, — Nuff said — ^Well, perhaps you 
have heard the saying: 

"He either fears his fate too much or his 
deserts too small, 

Who fears to put it to the touth and win or 
lose his all." 

"Perhaps, like the 'Spinster of Lee,' the 
lady might consider it sudden." 

"Who the deuce is the 'Spinster of Lee' 
and what has she to do with the case?" 

"You've forgotten the days of limericks, I 
sec." 
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"Oh!*' again Elmer laughed, "the cases 
are hardly analagous; if I remember cor- 
rectly, the ^Spinster of Lee* was much more 
interested than the Curate/* 

"And the lady in question might not be 
interested at all/* Phillips replied. 

"To be sure, but she's not likely to let you 
know it, — not if I know Caroline, — ^unless 
your interest leads you to inquire; however, 
as her senior cousin and your long-time 
chum, I assure you of my blessingJ 

"Thanks, you*re kind, as alwaysJ 

"When are you coming to visit me? I 
haven*t any such place as this, but we are 
pretty comfortable and we shall be delighted 
to entertain you/* 

"If it were not for my agreement to look 
after Doc*s boys, I might make it this fall/* 

"Well, remember, the latch string's out/* 

It is late forenoon, the three ladies are 
sitting on the porch, every now and then 
one of them scans the road anxiously. 

"Here they come ! 1*11 go right in and put 
the dinner on the table. There's not any too 
much time; tell Charley to have Baxter 
harness up before he comes in.** 

"Good bye, Margaret, come again soon. 
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Elmer, I'm glad to have met you. Hope you 
come again at your first opportunity and 
stop longer. Goodbye, goodbye." 

Mrs. Baxter waited on the porch till she 
could no longer see the "parting guests,'* 
then slipped into the house to clear away the 
last traces of the meal. 

Just a week later Phillips left for Portland, 
where he was to meet the doctor and his 
boys. 

Earle and Wilbur Bailey were manly little 
fellows of sixteen and fourteen, very proud 
of their father, who was one of those rare 
souls who keep always the memory of child- 
hood and are thus enabled to be young with 
their children. 

The boys had rebelled bitterly against the 
separation from their father-chum and he, 
hiding his own sorrow, had painted for them 
glowing pictures of the home and friends 
which awaited them ; and now, if not joyous 
at the prospect, they were courageous and 
hopeful. 

Charley at once suggested that they call 
him Uncle and always feel free to tell him 
what father would do, thus setting aside the 
barrier of formality. 
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By the time they reached Breezy Nook 
they had grown to feel very much at home 
with Uncle Phillips, and Mother Baxter, who 
had thoughtfully provided their best liked 
dishes for dinner, walked straight into their 
hearts. 

The summer days, when they lived in the 
open and grew tanned and sturdy with 
tramping and rowing, flew by. Then came 
the day when Miss Chase and little Fred said 
goodbye and went away to the city home. 

Ten days later, if you had chanced to stroll 
over the Bay Road you would have seen two 
boys busily screwing boards over the north 
and east sides of the summer house at Breezy 
Nook. In the corner of the bam, covered 
closely with sail cloth, the furnishings were 
packed; the democrat, with its covering of 
cotton, stood in another corner. 

In the parlor three large trunks waited the 
few remaining articles which had to be kept 
in use till the last. 

The next day would see Phillips and the 
boys en route to winter quarters and the 
Baxter*s would follow and join them in Port- 
land by the end of the week. 

A letter written by Phillips to Elmer, on 
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the last night of his stay, may contain an 
item of interest for the reader : "I trust you 
will give my best wishes and the enclosed 
check to my namesake Charles Phillips 
Dickinson. 

I congratulate you and Mrs., long may he 
live and prove as true a man and friend as his 
Daddy. If our plans do not miscarry, you 
may expect to entertain Caroline Phillips 
and your*s truly when the Christmas days 
are here. I trust you will appreciate the fact 
that I followed your advice religiously. 

Au revoir, old Pal, 

C. P." 
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